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THE  COLLEGE  MAN. 

*Honorable  Woodrow  Wilson. 


EH! 


R.  CHAIRMAN,  President  Magevney  and  Gentlemen : 
iyf  You  have  certainly  made  me  feel  very  much  at  home; 
the  care  you  have  shown  in  decorating  this  auditorium 
with  the  Princeton  colors,  uniting  them  with  your  own 
and  with  the  great  flag  that  brings  us  all  together,  and 
then  the  words  of  greeting  to  which  I  have  just  listened 
make  me  feel  that  I  am  very  near  to  you,  that  there 
is  a  warmth  of  feeling  existing  between  us  and  a  com- 
mon comradeship. 
I  prefer  this  morning  that  you  forget  I  am  a  candidate  for 
President.  (Applause.)  That  is  not  in  my  thoughts.  What  is 
uppermost  with  me  this  morning  is  that  I  am  one  of  that  great 
body  of  educated  men  who  owe  a  particular  service  to  the  United 
States  (applause),  and  I  would  fain,  if  I  might,  interpret  your 
cordial  enthusiasm  this  morning  as  an  evidence  that  you  feel 
there  is  something  a-foot,  something  which  emphatically  de- 
mands that  we  should  guide  our  steps  in  the  right  direction.  I 
have  not  had  many  disappointments  as  a  teacher,  in  fact  I  may 
say  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  binding  my  pupils  close  to  me, 
but  one  of  the  disappointments  of  my  life  has  been  to  see  how 
many  young  men  when  urged  to  make  a  practical  application 
of  their  learning  so  often  fail  utterly.  I  have  found  them  only 
too  teachable,  only  too  willing  to  give  back  to  me  the  words  I  had 
imparted  to  them. 


♦Address  delivered  to  the  faculty  and  students  of  the  University  on  the 
morning  of  October  5,  1912. 
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When  you  come  into  the  field  of  practical  affairs  you  must 
quickly  summarize  the  results  of  your  learning,  and  realize  that 
you  have  a  wider,  deeper  knowledge  for  application  to  the  im- 
portant things  of  life  than  have  those  at  a  lower  level  of  learning. 
It  is  the  charm  of  education  that  it  makes  you  look  at  things  with 
a  new  eye.  The  chief  value  of  the  Kenaissance,  of  the  revival 
of  learning,  was  that  while  it  did  not  supplant  Christianity,  it 
enabled  men  to  see  with  the  clearness  of  the  Grecian  eye  which 
looked  out  upon  the  world,  saw  it  as  it  was,  and  then  applied  to 
it  the  principles  which  seemed  proper.  So  in  every  generation 
it  is  important  that  there  should  be  a  sort  of  Renaissance,  a  sort 
of  returning  to  the  primitive  right  of  man  to  look  about  him,  see 
the  world  crystalized  as  it  is  in  his  day,  and  judge  for  himself 
what  action  he  should  take. 

I  would  not,  if  I  could,  break  the  thread  of  tradition,  but  I 
would  urge  every  generation  to  weave  a  new  pattern  out  of  the 
thread  of  life,  because  unless  the  age  is  progressive  it  is  stag- 
nant. " Progress' '  does  not  mean  to  root  up  anything,  it  means 
to  develop  everything.  It  means  adaptation  in  your  thoughts,  in 
your  work,  in  your  sympathy,  in  your  relations  with  other  men. 

I  was  saying  to  a  little  group  of  cadets  yesterday  that  their 
uniforms  mean  a  particular  thing  to  them;  that  when  a  man 
wears  a  military  uniform  it  means  that  he  subjects  himself  to  the 
service  of  society.  I  would  have  you  all  feel  that  as  educated 
men  you  have  donned  the  uniform  of  society.  You  struggle  for 
an  education,  you  develop  your  minds,  quicken  your  imagina- 
tions and  strengthen  your  wills  that  on  vesting  with  this  uniform 
of  society  you  may  be  qualified  for  service,  and  that  when  the 
conflict  is  on  you  may  acquit  yourselves  creditably,  pushing  ever 
forward  with  the  banner  which,  as  educated  men  you  should 
never  suffer  to  be  lowered,  much  less  surrendered,  the  banner 
of  personal  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  your  age.     (Applause.) 

The  reputation  of  the  United  States  ought  to  be  a  great  deal 
dearer  to  us  than  the  wealth  of  the  United  States.  (Applause.) 
We,  of  the  generation  just  preceding  yours,  are  carrying  the 
banners  of  adaptation  and  service  as  trustees,  in  our  time,  of  that 
reputation ;  you  will  soon  assume  the  trust.    What  are  you  going 
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to  do  with  it?  America  came  into  existence  assuring  the  world 
that  she  would  realize  the  ideals  of  the  centuries.  She  did 
not  come  in  saying  she  would  be  rich— other  nations  have  been 
rich  and  have  been  pulled  down  by  the  intolerable  load  of  the 
things  which  they  had  builded.  But  America  came  proclaiming 
devotion  to  service,  devotion  to  the  ideal,  and  if  we  do  not  redeem 
the  pledge,  we  are  not  Americans.     (Applause.) 

I  wish  that  every  youngster  would  experience  very  early 
the  consciousness  that  he  is  not  waiting  to  come  into  the  world. 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  are  in  the  world  now  (laughter) 
and  if  you  put  the  average  age  of  graduates  at  twenty-two  years 
you  will  have  spent  nearly  one-third  of  your  life  on  graduation. 
Are  you  going  to  waste  one-third  of  your  life  to  subtract  or 
exclude  that  part  from  the  privilege  of  exercising  your  own  free 
judgment?  Are  you  simply  going  to  repeat  what  your  teachers 
tell  you,  and  let  the  matter  rest  there?  You  can't  afford  to  do 
it  and  we  can't  afford  to  have  you  do  it.  I  would  cry  to  you,  as 
I  have  cried  to  students  so  often,  "Wake  up!"  (Laughter  and 
applause.)  Get  a  move  on  you !  Make  some  use  of  your  minds ! 
Exercise  your  ingenuity!  You  were  not  meant  to  be  merely 
recipients.  Nothing  is  taught  in  any  school  that  I  know  of  except 
what  has  already  been  established.  In  life  we  are  experimenting 
with  many  things — it  is  with  these  you  must  cope ;  new  plans  are 
being  tried  out,  and  you  owe  it  to  society  to  give  it  the  benefit 
of  your  best  thought,  because,  young  gentlemen,  we  are  facing 
an  age  which  will  require  a  wonderful  degree  of  bravery  and 
conviction  and  courage  and  poise.  America  needs  workers,  in- 
telligent, trained  workers.  It  is  a  serious  task  which  confronts 
us  and  only  knowledge  and  intelligent  action  will  accomplish  it. 

I  used  this  illustration  the  other  day  and  as  it  has  not  ap- 
peared in  print  I  will  venture  to  use  it  again  with  respect  to  what 
is  called  " progress.' '  When  I  became  President  of  Princeton  I 
began  pushing  forward  a.  good  many  changes,  and  some  of  my 
friends  said  to  me,  "For  pity's  sake,  can't  you  let  anything 
alone?"  I  said,  "I  will  let  anything  alone  that  you  will  guar- 
antee to  me  will  remain  as  it  is,  but  I  will  not  let  anything  alone 
that  is  changing  without  guidance.     I  am  going  to  determine 
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the  direction  in  which  the  development  is  to  occur.  The  world, 
educationally  and  otherwise,  is  not  standing  still.  Just  as  the 
earth  is  constantly  going  forward  with  a  mighty  velocity  through 
the  intricacies  of  the  solar  system,  so  in  education  there  is  a 
significant  movement  and  if  we  stand  still  we  shall  simply  be  left 
behind. ' ' 

A  distinguished  English  writer  says,  "If  you  want  to  keep 
a  post  white  you  must  not  let  it  alone  because  if  you  do  it  will 
get  black;  you  must  paint  it  frequently. ' '  Perhaps  this  point 
is  better  illustrated  by  a  familiar  story  from  ' '  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land." I  hope  you  have  had  the  privilege  of  reading  it — it  is 
one  of  my  text  books.  (Laughter.)  The  Eed  Princess  came  to 
Alice,  took  her  hand  and  they  ran  and  ran  until  Alice  was  ex- 
hausted. When  they  stopped,  Alice  looked  around  and  said, 
< 'Why  we  are  just  where  we  started.' '  "Oh  yes,"  the  Eed 
Princess  replied,  "you  will  have  to  run, twice  as  fast  if  you  want 
to  get  any  place  else."  (Laughter  and  applause.)  Now  if  you 
want  to  keep  just  where  you  are  in  this  changing  world  you  must 
run  just  as  fast  as  it  does,  but  you  must  run  twice  as  fast  to  get 
ahead.  (Applause.)  The  trouble  with  us  as  a  nation  is  that  the 
things  we  have  created  have  run  away  with  us.  I  will  not  ven- 
ture to  suggest  what  they  are  because  that  would  be  politics. 
(Laughter.) 

America's  hour  of  stress  will  determine  whether  the  reins 
of  power  will  be  given  to  you  or  another.  You  can  get  them 
but  it  will  require  real  work.  Now  are  you  "on  the  scrub"  or 
are  you  not?  (Applause.)  Are  you  candidates  for  positions 
on  the  team?  If  you  are,  then  get  into  trim  so  you  will  be  ready 
for  the  game,  and  perhaps  you  may  some  day  have  the  burden 
which  now  rests  upon  me  to  give  the  signals.  (Loud  and  pro- 
longed applause.) 
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May  it  please  our  Honorable  guest,  members  of  the  faculty, 
and  you  gentlemen  of  this  student  body : 

I  am  sure  that  you  are  happy  this  morning  in  having  as 
your  guest  one  of  the  most  distinguished  educators  of  this  or 
any  other  age.  During  his  term  as  President  of  that  great  uni- 
versity— Princeton — he  won  for  himself  the  reputation  of  being 
not  only  a  profound  scholar,  but  a  man  of  high  ideals,  marked 
moral  courage,  and  broad  toleration  of  the  views  of  others. 
When  the  Catholic  parent,  or  the  Protestant  parent  was  thinking 
of  sending  his  son  to  one  of  the  higher  colleges  he  knew  that  he 
could  send  him  to  Princeton  and  have  his  faith  respected  and 
his  belief  safe-guarded,  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  by  this  dis- 
tinguished educator.  (Applause.)  He  is  now  making  a  cam- 
paign for  the  highest  elective  office  within  the  gift  of  any  nation 
—the  Presidency  of  the  United  States.  (Applause.)  Whether 
you  agree  with  him  politically  or  not,  you  must  feel  thankful,  as 
indeed  must  every  American  citizen,  for  the  high  plane  upon 
which  he  has  put  the  discussion  of  public  questions.  (Applause.) 
His  appeal  is  directed  to  the  conscience,  to  the  reason  and  to  the 
heart,  not  to  the  prejudice  and  passions  of  the  American  people. 
^  Being  in  the  city,  he  felt  that  he  must  call  on  Creighton  and 
visit  its  faculty  and  students ;  in  so  doing,  he  pays  high  tribute 
to  those  two  great  men,  Edward  and  John  A.  Creighton  (ap- 
plause), and  that  great  woman,  Mary  Lucretia  Creighton  (ap- 
plause), whose  generosity  has  given  to  us  this  splendid  institu- 
tion which  gladly  throws  its  doors  open  to  all  worthy  applicants 
without  regard  to  race,  religion  or  condition. 

It  affords  me  very  great  pleasure  to  present  to  you  this 
morning  one  well  known  to  you,  your  very  much  esteemed  presi- 
dent, Eugene  A.  Magevney,  who  will  welcome  to  Creighton  our 
distinguished  guest  and  introduce  him  to  you.  (Loud  and  pro- 
longed applause.) 
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Eugene  A.  Magevney,  S.  J. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen : — 

It  was  with  no  little  degree  of  satisfaction  that  I  accepted 
the  invitation  of  your  committee  to  introduce  to  you  the  distin- 
guished visitor  whom  we  have  in  our  midst  this  morning.    How- 
ever, I  must  confess  to  a  certain  amount  of  misgiving  in  doing 
so,  since  nothing  that  I  can  possibly  say  can  add  in  the  least  to 
your  acquaintanceship  with  one  who,  as  an  educationist  and 
publicist  of  widespread  renown,  has  been  conspicuously  in  the 
fore-rank  of  American  celebrities  for  years.     The  rare  ability 
of  such  men  as  he  makes  them  the  property  of  all  times  and 
places  and  an  up-to-date  world  need  not  be  told  who  they  are. 
Humanity  is  their  debtor  and  knows  it.    For  whether  as  educa- 
tional progressists,  social  reformers,  or  political  leaders  they 
ever  keep  close  to  the  paramount  issues  of  life,  and  by  word  and 
work  contribute  in  a  masterful  degree  to  its  uplift  along  the 
lines  that  make  for  its  inevitable  development.     (Applause.) 
Creighton  today  salutes  Princeton  in  the  person  of  its  former 
worthy  President.     (Applause.)    It  welcomes  him  most  heartily 
to  its  halls,  and  is  more  than  delighted  at  the  opportunity  afford- 
ed of  having  him  address  its  students.    If,  as  we  read,  the  words 
of  the  wise  spoken  in  due  season  "are  like  apples  of  gold  on 
beds  of  silver,"  we  may  rest  assured  that  what  he  has  to  say 
will  be  long  treasured  by  Creighton  alumni  as  a  fragrant  memory 
no  less  significant  than  fruitful.     It  is  then  with  an  immense 
deal  of  pleasure  that  I  present  to  you  the  honored  guest  of  the 
occasion,  until  recently  at  the  head  of  one  of  our  most  celebrated 
universities  and  at  present  the  standard  bearer  of  a  great 
national  political  party — His  Excellency,  the  Governor  of  New 
Jersey,  the  Honorable  Woodrow  Wilson.     (Loud  applause.) 
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HE  average  American  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
in  the  whole  of  Europe  there  are  only  two  hundred 
and  five  medical  colleges,  while  in  the  United  States 
there  are  one  hundred  and  thirty-six.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  learn,  too,  that  in  Europe  the  proprietary  school, 
which  has  been  the  bane  of  medical  education  in  this 
country,  is  unknown,  all  of  the  European  medical  col- 
leges being  under  the  control  of  Universities.  The 
distribution  of  foreign  medical  schools  is  shown  by 
the  following  table : 

Nation 


Colleges 

Argentine   2 

Australia 5 

Austria 7 

Belgium 4 

Bolivia 2 

Brazil 3 

Canada 8 

Chile l 

China  8 

Colombia 1 

Cuba 1 

Denmark  1 

Ecquador 1 

Egypt 1 

England 21 

France   7 

Germany  20 

Greece    i 

Guatemala 1 


Nation  Colleges 

India    5 

Ireland 4 

Italy  20 

Japan 8 

Madagascar    1 

Malaya 1 

Mexico 9 

Netherlands    4 

New  Zealand 1 

Norway   1 

Peru 1 

Portugal    3 

Eoumania   2 

Russia   11 

Scotland 8 

Siam 1 

Spain  9 

Sweden    3 

Switzerland 7 


♦Supervisor  of  Professional  Departments,  The  Creighton  University. 
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Haiti 1     Syria    2 

Honduras    1     Turkey 1 

Hungary   3     Uruguay    1 

Iceland  1     Wales 1 

On  the  subject  of  preliminary  training,  the  Educational 
Number  of  the  American  Medical  Association  Journal  for  this 
year  says : 

"In  the  majority  of  foreign  countries  secondary  education 
begins  from  two  to  five  years  earlier  than  in  this  country  and 
in  some  countries  has  no  direct  connection  with  the  elementary. 
In  fact,  in  several  European  countries,  in  Great  Britain  and  in 
France,  for  example,  it  appears  that  the  majority  of  students 
entering  the  secondary  schools  secure  their  elementary  instruc- 
tion from  private  tutors  or  in  preparatory  courses  offered  by 
the  secondary  schools,  rather  than  in  the  regular  elementary 
schools. 

"The  United  States  and  Japan  are  the  only  countries 
named  in  the  chart  which  do  not  require  preliminary  work  in 
physics,  chemistry  and  biology  of  every  medical  student.  Even 
the  South  American  countries  are  ahead  of  the  United  States 
in  this  respect.  In  some  countries  named  the  work  is  taken 
in  the  first  one  or  two  years  of  the  medical  course,  along  with 
the  usual  medical  studies,  while  in  others,  notably  in  France, 
Belgium  and  Sweden,  it  must  be  taken  in  a  college  of  science  or 
philosophy.  In  others,  again,  as  in  Austria  and  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, the  work  may  be  taken  either  in  a  college  of  liberal  arts  or 
in  the  medical  school.  In  France  this  work  was  given  as  a  part 
of  the  regular  medical  course  until  1893,  when  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  college  of  science,  because  the  laboratories  and 
trained  instructors  in  those  colleges  made  it  certain  that  the 
courses  would  be  thoroughly  taught. 

' '  Only  one  year  devoted  to  the  preliminary  scientific  studies 
is  required  by  all  but  two  of  the  countries  named  or  else  the 
work  extends  through  about  two  years  along  with  regular  medi- 
cal subjects.  In  no  instance  are  more  than  two  years  of  college 
work  devoted  entirely  to  preliminary  study.  This  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  the  preliminary  requirement  by  a  few  medical 
schools  in  this  country  of  three  and  four  years  of  college  work 
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has  no  parallel  in  other  countries. 

"In  six  of  the  countries  named,  disregarding  rare  excep- 
tions, the  earliest  age  at  which  the  right  to  practice  medicine 
can  be  secured  is  23.  In  three  countries  the  age  limit  is  25  or 
beyond.  But  in  the  great  majority  the  age  limit  is  24  and  the 
entire  course  of  elementary,  secondary,  college  and  medical  edu- 
cation is  completed  in  eighteen  years.  This  agrees  with  the 
"ideal  standard"  adopted  at  Portland,  Oregon,  in  1905,  by  the 
American  Medical  Association,  as  well  as  with  the  so-called  six- 
year  combined  course  for  the  degrees  of  B.  S.  and  M.  D.,  which 
is  being  generally  adopted  in  this  country. ' ' 

There  are  thirty  medical  schools  in  this  country  which  now 
require  for  entrance  two  or  more  years  of  work  in  a  college  of 
liberal  arts,  and  fifteen  other  schools  which  require  in  addition 
to  a  four-year  high  school  course  one  year  of  work  in  college 
physics,  chemistry  and  biology. 

The  distinct  trend  of  medical  education  is  upward  and  a 
number  of  the  weaker  schools  have  been  crowded  to  the  wall. 
Speaking  on  this  subject  the  Journal  says : 

"Since  June  30,  1911,  seven  colleges  have  either  suspended 
or  have  merged  into  others,  one  new  college  has  been  organized 
and  two  others  formerly  suspended  were  revived,  leaving  116 
medical  colleges  still  existing  in  the  United  States.  The  num- 
ber of  colleges  is  now  the  same  as  in  1890.  It  was  about  that 
time  that  the  movement  toward  establishing  medical  colleges 
for  profit  became  most  marked  and  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
number  of  colleges  has  been  paralleled  only  by  the  rapid  de- 
crease since  1904.  There  has  been  a  net  decrease  of  fifty  col- 
leges since  1904,  when  there  were  166  colleges.  Sixty-five  col- 
leges have  been  closed  by  merger  or  otherwise  since  1904,  but 
in  the  same  time  fifteen  new  colleges  were  organized,  leaving 
116  medical  colleges  which  still  exist.  The  regular  colleges 
number  100,  a  decrease  of  one  since  last  year.  The  homeopathic 
colleges  number  ten,  a  decrease  of  two  since  last  year,  and  the 
eclectic  colleges  number  six,  a  decrease  of  one  since  last  year. 

"Of  the  sixty-five  medical  colleges  which  have  ceased  to 
exist,  thirty-seven  were  closed  by  merger  and  twenty-eight  be- 
came extinct.     It  is  noteworthy  that  this  remarkable  diminution 
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in  the  number  of  colleges  began  following  the  creation  of  the 
Council  on  Medical  Education  in  1905,  and  became  more  marked 
following  the  Council 's  first  classification  of  medical  colleges 
issued  in  1907.  The  largest  number  closing  was  in  1910,  when 
the  Council's  second  classification  was  published. 

"  While  the  total  number  of  colleges  is  growing  smaller, 
however,  and  approaching  more  nearly  the  normal  supply  for 
this  country,  it  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  number  of  high 
grade,  stronger  medical  colleges  is  constantly  increasing.  In 
1904  only  four  medical  colleges  were  requiring  any  preliminary 
education  in  advance  of  the  usual  high  school  education;  now 
there  are  forty-five  requiring  one  or  more  years  of  advance  col- 
lege work.  The  colleges  have  been  remarkably  improved  also 
in  regard  to  buildings,  new  laboratories,  better  equipment, 
larger  hospital  facilities  and — most  important — more  and  better 
full-time  salaried  instructors. ' ' 

In  view  of  the  tremendous  influence  of  the  Association 
through  its  Council  the  following  recommendations  made  by  that 
body  as  to  the  standard  are  interesting: 

"The  standard  now  recommended  prerequisite  to  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  is  as  follows : 

"(A)  Preliminary  education  sufficient  to  enable  the  can- 
didate to  enter  our  recognized  universities  and  in  addition  a 
course  of  one  or  two  years  devoted  to  the  sciences  of  physics, 
chemistry  and  biology  and  to  modern  languages.  These  en- 
trance qualifications  are  to  be  passed  on  by  some  competent  au- 
thority not  connected  with  the  medical  college. 

"(B)  Four  years  in  pure  medical  work,  the  first  two  of 
which  should  be  largely  spent  in  laboratories  of  anatomy,  physi- 
ology, pathology,  pharmacology,  etc.,  and  the  last  two  in  close 
contact  with  patients  in  dispensaries  and  hospitals  in  the  study 
of  medicine,  surgery,  obstetrics  and  the  specialties. 

"(C)  A  final  year  as  an  intern  in  a  hospital  or  dispensary 
should  then  complete  the  medical  course. 

"Under  such  a  scheme  the  majority  of  men  would  begin  the 
study  of  medicine  between  18  and  19  years  of  age,  and  would 
graduate  from  the  hospital  internship  at  from  24  to  25.  A  col- 
lege education  is  recognized  as  a  desirable  preparation  for  a 
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limited  number  of  men,  but  it  is  thought  that  it  is  not  desirable 
to  make  such  college  education  a  minimum  requirement  to  the 
study  of  medicine ;  this  would  compel  the  young  medical  man  to 
defer  the  actual  beginning  of  his  life's  work  to  an  unnecessarily 
late  period — 27  or  28  years  of  age." 

The  effect  on  enrollment  in  the  various  medical  colleges  is 
indicated  by  the  following  extract  from  the  Journal : 

"The  total  number  of  medical  students  (matriculants)  in 
the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  excluding 
special  students,  was  18,412,  a  decrease  of  1,374  below  1911,  a 
decrease  of  3,114  below  1910,  a  decrease  of  3,733  below  1909, 
and  a  decrease  of  9,730  below  1904,  when  the  highest  number  of 
students  was  enrolled.  In  fact,  it  is  the  lowest  number  since 
the  Journal  began  compiling  these  statistics  in  1900.  Of  the 
total  number  of  students,  17,277  were  in  attendance  at  the  so- 
called  regular  colleges,  827  at  the  homeopathic,  and  308  at  the 
eclectic  colleges.  The  attendance  at  the  regular  colleges  shows 
a  decrease  of  1,137  below  that  of  last  year  and  2,859  below  1910. 
In  the  homeopathic  colleges  there  was  a  decrease  of  sixty-three 
below  the  attendance  of  1911  and  a  decrease  of  forty  below  the 
total  for  1910.  The  eclectic  colleges  show  a  decrease  of  sixty- 
three  below  1911  and  a  decrease  of  forty-seven  below  1910.  The 
last  of  the  physiomedical  colleges  became  extinct  a  year  ago. 

"The  total  number  of  graduates  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1912,  was  4,483,  an  increase  of  210  above  1911,  an  increase  of 
forty-three  above  1910,  but  a  decrease  of  thirty-two  below  1909. 
The  total  this  year  is  1,264  less  than  1904,  when  the  largest  num- 
ber were  graduated.  The  percentage  of  graduates  to  matricu- 
lants was  24.7  this  year,  as  compared  with  21.6  in  1911  and  20.7 
in  1910. 

"The  number  of  graduates  from  the  regular  colleges  was 
4,206,  or  200  more  than  in  1911,  ninety-three  more  than  in  1910 
and  forty-three  more  than  in  1909.  From  the  homeopathic  col- 
leges there  were  185  graduates,  or  thirty-three  more  than  in 
1911,  two  more  than  in  1910,  and  twenty-four  less  than  in  1909. 
The  eclectic  colleges  graduated  ninety-two,  or  eighteen  less  than 
last  year,  but  eight  more  than  in  1909. 

"Of  the  4,483  medical  graduates  763,  or  17  per  cent,  were 
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reported  to  hold  also  degrees  in  arts  or  sciences,  as  compared 
with  16.5  per  cent  last  year  and  15.3  per  cent  in  1910.  Of  the 
regular  school  graduates,  17.8  per  cent  held  baccalaureate  de- 
grees, while  of  the  homeopathic  graduates  only  6.5  per  cent  and 
of  the  eclectic  graduates  4.3  per  cent,  held  such  degrees.  The 
largest  number  of  graduates  holding  baccalaureate  degrees,  141, 
came  from  Illinois  colleges,  followed  by  eighty-five  from  Mary- 
land, eighty-two  from  New  York,  sixty-five  from  Pennsylvania 
and  sixty-two  from  Massachusetts.  It  is  expected  that  in  future 
the  percentage  of  graduates  holding  collegiate  degrees  will  in- 
crease, since  a  larger  number  of  medical  schools  are  requiring 
college  work  for  admission.' ' 

The  cost  of  medical  education  is  shown  by  the  following  from 
the  Journal : 

"From  statements  from  ten  medical  colleges  showing  the 
amount  actually  expended  for  conducting  those  colleges  during 
one  recent  session  the  following  table  has  been  prepared.  For 
each  college  the  total  expenditure  is  shown,  the  average  cost  per 
student,  and  the  average  amount  received  in  fees  from  each  stu- 
dent. One  college,  it  will  be  noted,  expended  $1,177  for  each 
student,  whereas  that  student  gave  in  return  only  $153.  The 
average  shows  $479  expended  per  student,  whereas  each  paid  in 
return  only  $125.  Still,  among  these  ten  medical  schools  are 
some  not  richly  endowed.  These  figures  point  to  the  conclusion 
that  medical  schools  must  have  more  income  than  is  derived 
from  students'  fees,  in  the  form  of  either  state  aid  or  private 


endowment. 

Average 

Medical                                        Average  Expended 

Eeceived 

School         Total  Expenditure        per  Student 

per  Student 

1                        $  43,520                     $    145.50 

$120.00 

2                            33,395                         283.00 

75.00 

3                            70,900                         437.70 

30.40 

4                           128,380                       1,177.80 

153.10 

5                            56,936                         340.00 

118.85 

6                            51,473                         817.50 

170.00 

7                          102,353                         559.30 

127.85 

8                            27,958                         256.50 

145.50 

9                            20,575                         571.50 

133.70 

10                            75,075                         201.25 

177.85 

Average             $  61,056                     $   479.00 

$125.24 
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"The  discrepancy  between  the  expenditure  and  income  will 
be  less  marked  as  the  number  of  medical  schools  reaches  more 
nearly  the  normal  supply.  For  practically  the  same  amount  now 
being  expended  several  of  the  medical  schools  referred  to  could 
teach  several  times  as  many  students  as  at  the  present  time. 
For  example,  the  school  which  expended  $1,177  per  student  could 
teach  500  students  where  now  it  teaches  only  about  100.  With 
the  larger  number  the  proportion  expended  per  student  would 
be  reduced  to  about  $257.  It  is,  therefore,  clearly  in  the  inter- 
ests of  economy  as  well  as  in  the  better  training  of  the  future 
practitioners  of  medicine  that  there  be  a  further  reduction  in  the 
number  of  medical  schools  in  this  country.  The  reduction  is 
particularly  beneficial,  furthermore,  since  it  is  being  brought 
about  by  the  closing  of  the  low-grade  colleges." 

Speaking  of  the  future  of  the  high  entrance  requirements 
the  Journal  says : 

' '  The  effects  of  these  higher  requirements  are  shown  in  two 
ways:  smaller  enrollments  for  the  colleges  which  have  adopted 
the  higher  requirements  and  larger  enrollments  for  the  colleges 
which  have  retained  the  lower  requirements.  The  benefit  in 
larger  classes  for  the  '  stand-pat ?  colleges  can  be  only  temporary, 
however,  so  decided  is  the  trend  for  the  higher  standards.  Al- 
ready nine  state  licensing  boards  have  gone  on  record  for  the 
higher  requirements  and  others  are  contemplating  similar  ac- 
tion. The  House  of  Delegates  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation in  June  adopted  a  report  instructing  the  Council  on 
Medical  Education  to  omit  from  the  acceptable  list  any  medical 
college  which,  after  January  1,  1914,  does  not  require  for  ad- 
mission, in  addition  to  the  four-year  high  school  education,  at 
least  one  year  of  higher  preliminary  work,  including  courses  of 
college  grade  in  physics,  chemistry  and  biology.  The  medical 
profession  of  the  United  States,  therefore,  has  gone  on  record 
for  entrance  qualifications  which  will  bring  medical  education  in 
this  country  more  nearly  on  a  par  with  the  requirements  of 
other  countries. 

"  Another  development  of  the  year  was  the  action  of  the 
New  York  Education  Department  in  requiring  that  after  Oc- 
tober 1,  1912,  no  medical  college  will  be  registered  as  being  up 
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to  the  required  standard  which  does  not  have  at  least  six  salaried 
full-time  teachers.  This  is  in  support  of  the  action  taken  by  the 
Council  on  Medical  Education  over  two  years  ago.  In  fact,  one 
of  the  chief  improvements  during  the  year  has  been  along  this 
most  important  line — the  securing  of  expert  full-time  teachers. 
Buildings,  laboratories,  equipment  and  clinical  material  are  im- 
portant and  essential  if  there  are  good  teachers  to  make  use  of 
them.  Without  such  teachers,  however,  their  possession  is  of 
less  consequence.  Given  these  expert  teachers,  the  chances  are 
that  they  may  be  relied  on  to  secure  the  needed  laboratory  equip- 
ment to  develop  working  medical  libraries  and  museums,  and  to 
attract  dispensary  and  hospital  patients.  While  there  have 
probably  been  fewer  changes  of  a  spectacular  nature  during  the 
last  year  as  compared  with  previous  years,  nevertheless  the 
changes  within  the  existing  colleges  have  been  even  more  marked. 
Th  campaign  for  improvements  in  medical  education,  therefore, 
is  still  being  actively  carried  on." 

This  same  demand  for  better  professional  training  is  shown 
by  the  following  extract  from  the  Journal's  London  correspond- 
ence on  the  medical  situation  there : 

"In  spite  of  the  increasing  population  the  number  of  medical 
students  has  been  declining  for  some  years.  In  1893  the  num- 
ber of  students  entering  the  profession  was  1,747,  while  the 
number  who  qualified  as  physicians  was  1,579.  Since  then  the 
number  has  steadily  declined  till  last  year,  when  the  entries 
amounted  to  only  1,232  and  the  qualifications  to  1,042.  Several 
factors  have  contributed  to  this  result.  The  profession  has 
been  and  is  still  overcrowded ;  the  principal  factor  is  the  higher 
standard  demanded  as  a  result  of  the  .advance  of  science.  The 
change  in  the  length  of  the  curriculum  from  four  to  five  years 
has  meant  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  training  of  $750.  The  fears 
expressed  by  the  British  Medical  Association  in  regard  to  a  det- 
rimental effect  on  the  recruiting  of  the  profession  seem  already 
to  have  been  realized,  for  a  great  drop  has  taken  place  in  the 
number  of  entries  for  1911— from  1,495  in  1910  to  1,232." 


SERVICE. 

*Paul  L.  Martin,  A.  M.,  LL.  B. 
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RGANIZATION  is  the  keynote  of  modern  progress.  The 
individual  was  the  first  business  unit,  but  with  the 
growth  of  trade  he  was  superseded  by  the  partnership 
which  in  turn  gave  way  to  the  corporation,  and  this  at 
last  to  the  holding  company  whose  directors,  through 
trust  agreements,  dominate  whole  series  of  corpora- 
tions. Centralization  of  power  has  kept  pace  with  or- 
ganization, and  through  a  strange  anomaly  the  indi- 
vidual who  was  brushed  aside  by  the  partnership  and 
the  corporation  has  come  at  last  to  a  position  of  transcendent 
importance  through  his  control  of  the  new  machinery  of  busi- 
ness. Nor  has  business  alone  succumbed  to  organization ;  there 
is  scarcely  an  activity  in  which  the  advantages  of  organization 
have  been  overlooked.  The  wonderful  development  of  trade 
unions,  co-operative  buying  and  selling  societies,  and  the  thou- 
sand and  one  groups  designed  to  reap  the  benefits  of  concerted 
action,  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  value  of  organization.  With- 
out it  the  individual  is  helpless — with  it  he  is  well  nigh  invincible. 
Your  presence  here  today  proves  your  faith  in  organization 
for  in  these  exercises  of  your  Institute  you  reap  the  benefit  of 
co-operation.  Your  organization  is  the  more  commendable  be- 
cause it  makes  for  the  uplift  of  the  race  through  genuine,  far- 
reaching,  permanent  service,  a  service  dignified  almost  beyond 
the  power  of  exaggeration  because  of  the  matter  with  which  it 
deals — human  character.  It  is  a  truism  that  a  man  is  what  his 
character  makes  him ;  in  fact,  we  might  almost  say  the  character 
is  the  man. 

All  honest  effort  is  worthy,  but  the  nobler  the  purpose  the 
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better  the  task.  He  who  moulds  clay  is  not  without  honor,  but 
the  moulder  of  character  shapes  the  nation's  destiny.  True,  the 
process  may  not  seem  to  bring  tangible  results  any  more  than 
the  sun's  warmth  produces  measurable  growth  in  the  budding 
rose,  but  the  growth  is  there  and  in  the  fullness  of  time,  under 
proper  influences,  both  character  and  rose  will  blossom,  spread- 
ing their  rich  perfume  with  lavish  extravagance.  No  particular 
factor  in  the  formation  of  character  may  be  able  to  establish  its 
predominance,  any  more  than  a  particular  sunbeam  could  lay 
claim  to  credit  for  developing  the  rosebud,  but  every  act,  every 
situation,  like  every  ray  of  light,  exerts  some  influence  and  is 
entitled  to  its  share  of  recognition.  Someone  has  aptly  said, 
"Sow  an  act  and  you  reap  a  habit,  sow  a  habit  and  you  reap  a 
character,  sow  a  character  and  you  reap  a  destiny. ' ' 

Next  to  the  home  the  school  exerts  more  influence  upon  the 
child  than  any  other  agency,  and  renders  a  corresponding  degree 
of  service.     It  is  your  task  to  illumine  the  young  mind  and  to 
train  the  young  will  so  it  may  bring  its  possessor  the  largest 
share  of  happiness  through  the  greatest  contribution  to  the  com- 
mon good.     For,  after  all,  it  is  service  to  our  fellows  that  spells 
happiness.     As  Lowell  has  so  beautifully  said : 
"Not  what  we  give,  but  what  we  share, 
For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare ; 
Who  gives  himself  with  his  alms  feeds  three — 
Himself,  his  hungering  neighbor,  and  me." 

We  may  well  boast  of  our  modern  architectural  triumphs, 
our  sky-scrapers,  our  bridges,  our  canal,  but  these  are  merely 
for  the  day — tomorrow  they  are  pushed  aside  in  the  march  of 
progress  by  some  new  achievement  in  comparison  with  which 
they  dwindle  into  insignificance.  But  man,  intelligent,  thinking, 
compelling  man,  endures.  The  mind,  rich  with  the  spoils  of 
time,  presses  ever  on  toward  new  triumphs,  baffled  perhaps  for 
the  moment,  but  ever  mounting  higher  in  its  achievements  until 
we  seem  almost  to  see  the  workings  of  Omnipotence  from  which 
it  derived  its  power.  To  be  entrusted  with  training  and  de- 
veloping such  a  faculty  is  glory  enough  indeed,  but  to  succeed  in 
stimulating  this  wondrous  power  into  ambition  for  further  and 
still  further  triumphs,  for  which,  through  your  co-operation, 
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proper  preparation  has  been  made,  is  to  tremble,  a-thrill  with 
an  ecstacy  born  of  conscious  participation  in  a  task  meant  for 
the  elect.  What  boots  it  that  for  this  blessed  privilege  we  must 
endure  the  winter's  cold  and  summer's  heat,  the  exhaustion  of 
long-sustained  mental  effort,  the  nerve-racking  strain  of  daily 
struggle  with  adverse  conditions'?  What  though  the  task  mean 
sacrifice,  and  toil  and  privation  when  with  less  ambition  we 
might  languidly  loiter  where  pleasure  calls?  Better  fifty  years 
of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay,  better  a  short  life  of  service 
than  a  thousand  years  of  sloth. 

No  one  familiar  with  the  class-room  would  belittle  its  exac- 
tions, but  in  our  zeal  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  genuine  service 
demands  such  care  of  oneself  as  to  preserve  his  efficiency.  Self- 
immolation  on  the  altar  of  scholastic  duty  may  perhaps  occa- 
sionally be  demanded,  but  the  call  is  rare.  He  who  would  serve 
must  be  fit,  and  this  presupposes  not  only  proper  preparation, 
but  preservation  of  one's  powers.  If  at  eventide  you  struggle 
home,  worn  out  with  the  worries  of  the  day,  your  progress  im- 
peded and  your  peace  of  mind  threatened  by  a  bundle  of  papers 
to  be  read  and  corrected,  you  may,  at  least  occasionally,  follow 
the  advice  of  the  professor  who  suggested  that  these  tormenters 
be  cast  into  the  fire  where  they  would  be,  if  not  thoughts  that 
breathe,  at  least  words  that  burn.  Kelaxation  and  rest  are  quite 
as  important  as  work — without  the  rests  in  music  there  would 
be  no  harmony,  without  recreation  life's  harmony  is  doomed. 
Constant  grinding  will  wear  a  rut  so  deep  you  cannot  see  out, 
and,  as  someone  has  aptly  said,  the  only  difference  between  a  rut 
and  a  grave  is  in  length  and  breadth. 

The  story  of  service  is  always  fascinating  and  particularly 
so  when  illumined  by  the  light  of  a  love  which  seeks  solace  in 
perpetuating  the  name  and  achievements  of  a  spouse  snatched 
away  from  life  in  the  full  flush  of  success.  You  may  therefore 
be  interested  in  learning  something  about  Mrs.  Mary  Lucretia 
Creighton  and  the  university  which  she  provided  for  in  her  will 
by  way  of  testifying  to  her  great  love  for  her  deceased  husband, 
Edward  Creighton. 

This  illustrious  man,  the  first  of  the  name  to  acquire  fame 
and  fortune,  was  the  fifth  child  of  his  parents,  there  being  nine 
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children  in  all.  He  was  born  near  the  town  of  Barnesville,  in 
Belmont  County,  Ohio,  on  August  31,  1820.  Ohio  was  then  a 
frontier  state ;  there  were  few  schools,  and  even  such  as  existed 
provided  short  terms  and  meager  facilities.  The  Creighton 
family  moved  to  Licking  County,  Ohio,  in  1830,  where  Edward 
secured  such  education  as  was  to  be  had  in  the  district  school; 
he  added  further  to  his  stock  of  knowledge  by  diligent  study  of 
such  books  as  he  could  get  after  completing  the  local  course.  As 
a  boy  he  helped  his  father  on  the  farm  and  worked  occasionally 
on  the  pike  roads,  having  as  his  companion  the  afterwards  cele- 
brated General  Philip  Sheridan. 

On  his  eighteenth  birthday  Edward  was  given  a  team  of 
horses  and  wagon,  with  which  he  set  out  to  make  his  own  way 
in  the  world,  engaging  first  in  the  business  of  wagoner  between 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Wheeling,  West  Virginia.  Subsequently 
he  undertook  various  public  works,  but  his  greatest  task  was  the 
building,  with  his  brother,  John,  of  the  telegraph  line  between 
Omaha  and  the  Pacific  coast,  thus  establishing  communication 
between  east  and  west.  These  men  endured  all  the  trials  and 
hardships  of  frontier  life  and  many  of  their  experiences  read  as 
if  taken  from  the  novelist's  page. 

At  length,  when  he  had  amassed  a  considerable  fortune,  Ed- 
ward Creighton  engaged  in  the  banking  business  in  Omaha,  and 
while  in  his  office  he  was  suddenly  stricken  with  paralysis,  from 
which  he  died  on  November  5,  1874.  Dying  thus  unexpectedly, 
he  left  no  will  and  his  immense  fortune  passed  to  his  widow, 
who  was  under  no  legal  obligation  to  apply  it  in  any  particular 
manner.  However,  her  husband  had  often  expressed  a  desire  to 
found  a  free  college  for  boys  which  was  to  be  without  restriction 
as  to  creed,  race  or  condition.  Accordingly  she  made  provision 
in  her  will,  dated  September  23,  1875,  for  a  legacy  of  $100,000 
which  was  to  be  used  for  this  purpose.  The  institution,  she  said, 
"is  designed  by  me  as  a  memorial  of  my  late  husband.  I  have 
selected  this  mode  of  testifying  to  his  virtue  and  my  affection  to 
his  memory  because  such  work  was  one  which  he,  in  his  life- 
time, proposed  to  himself.,,  Mrs.  Creighton  died  on  January 
23,  1876,  mourned  by  thousands  who  had  learned  to  love  her  as 
a  ministering  angel  of  charity.    It  was  her  wont  to  go  among  the 
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poor  distributing  money,  clothes  and  food,  and  many  a  child 
would  have  gone  supperless  to  bed  were  it  not  for  her  unosten- 
tatious help.  She  was  the  solace  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan  in 
distress,  and  when  she  resigned  her  peaceful  spirit  into  the  hands 
of  her  Maker,  Omaha  mourned  as  for  its  best  beloved. 

On  September  2,  1878,  the  new  college  was  opened  with  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  students  in  attendance,  the  highest  class 
being  the  " Sixth  Header  Class.' 1  There  were  no  graduates  un- 
til 1891,  when  five  men  received  the  A.  B.  degree.  From  these 
humble  beginnings  the  University  has  gradually  grown  until  it 
now  has  a  complete  four-year  High  School  course,  which  is  free, 
a  four-year  College  course,  a  Teachers '  course  and  a  Post-gradu- 
ate course  also  free,  thanks  to  the  munificence  of  the  Creighton 
family.  There  is  also  a  College  of  Medicine,  a  College  of  Law, 
a  College  of  Dentistry  and  a  College  of  Pharmacy  in  which  the 
students  pay  only  one-half  of  the  expense  involved  in  their  edu- 
cation. Facilities  are  also  offered  for  thorough  astronomical  in- 
struction, the  University  observatory  having  an  international 
reputation  through  the  work  of  its  present  director,  Professor 
Eigge,  who  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  a  Fellow  of  the  Eoyal 
Astronomical  Society  of  England,  as  well  as  a  regular  con- 
tributor to  technical  magazines  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  passing,  that  Professor  Rigge  came 
to  Omaha,  thirty-four  years  ago,  to  be  a  member  of  the  first 
faculty  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  university's  develop- 
ment would  never  have  occurred  without  the  co-operation  of  a 
man  whom  Omaha  loved,  the  late  Count  John  A.  Creighton,  who 
gave  to  the  institution  many  times  as  much  as  the  original  foun- 
dation and  left  it,  at  his  death  on  February  7,  1907,  with  an  en- 
dowment of  $3,000,000.  To  him  the  university  owes  most  of  its 
buildings  and  equipment,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  few  institu- 
tions are  better  prepared  for  their  work. 

For  instance,  the  medical  plant  is  valued  at  a  quarter  mil- 
lion dollars,  its  staff  is  recruited  from  American  and  European 
schools,  and  the  graduates  are  eligible  for  appointment  to  twenty 
interneships  from  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  to  Tacoma,  Wash- 
ington.    The  college  is  the  largest  in  Nebraska,  and  maintains  a 
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free  dispensary  clinic  in  which  during  the  last  year  there  were 
administered  13,000  free  treatments  to  the  deserving  poor.  A 
new  laboratory  building,  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  medical 
students,  was  recently  built  and  equipped  at  an  expense  of 
$82,000. 

The  clinical  facilities  of  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  the  largest 
in  the  west,  are  reserved  for  the  Creighton  medical  students.  A 
$30,000  surgical  amphitheater  for  their  use  was  recently  erected, 
and  few  hospitals  in  the  country  are  better  equipped  than  St. 
Joseph's.  This  institution  was  founded  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Emily 
Creighton,  wife  of  Count  John  A.  Creighton,  and  sister  of  Mrs. 
Edward  Creighton;  the  original  gift  was  $50,000,  but  this  was 
increased  several  fold  by  the  Count,  who  made  of  the  institution 
a  memorial  to  his  wife.  It  had  3,617  patients  last  year,  of  whom 
593  were  free.  No  denominational  test  is  prescribed  and  last 
year  twenty-four  different  religions  were  represented  among  the 
patients.  This  freedom  from  denominational  discrimination 
was  characteristic  of  the  Creightons  and  still  prevails.  Relig- 
ion is  no  bar  to  matriculation  in  any  of  the  courses;  there  are 
no  chapel  exercises  except  in  the  College  of  Arts,  and  even  here 
attendance  is  not  compulsory.  In  the  professional  colleges  more 
than  half  the  students  and  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  pro- 
fessors differ  from  the  founders  in  religion.  The  institution  is 
essentially  educational  and  offers  equal  opportunities  to  all 
properly  qualified  applicants. 


SCIENTIST  SAVES  A  MILLION  LIVES. 

*W.  F.  Eigge,  S.  J.,  F.  E.  A.  S. 


HEEE  is  nothing  more  terrible  and  dangerous  than  a 
tornado,  a  typhoon  or  a  hurricane.  At  no  time  is  man 
so  helpless  to  cope  with  the  elements  as  when  a  terrific 
storm  breaks  down  upon  him,  uproots  the  stoutest  trees 
and  tosses  the  mightiest  ship  like  a  mere  plaything; 
when  torrents  of  rain,  urged  on  by  resistless  winds, 
carry  everything  before  them.  If  ever  we  have  been 
in  such  a  storm,  especially  at  sea,  how  the  fright  of  that 
terrible  time  clings  to  our  memory,  how  we  would  bless 
the  man  that  would  warn  us  in  advance  of  the  approach  of  such  a 
storm,  so  that  on  sea  we  might  know  how  to  get  away  from  it  in 
time  and  on  land  bring  ourselves  and  our  loved  ones  into  places 
of  safety. 

Such  a  man  has  been  found.  He  has  invented  a  small  and 
simple  instrument  that  will  tell  us  with  unerring  certainty 
whether  and  when  and  from  what  direction  a  storm  will  be  upon 
us.  The  instrument  is  called  a  barocyclonometer  and  is  an  indis- 
pensable item  on  every  ship  in  the  Far  East.  The  inventor  is 
Father  Algue,  Director  of  the  United  States  Philippine  Weather 
Bureau  in  Manila. 

The  name  of  the  instrument,  barocyclonometer,  may  easily 
be  remembered  if  we  place  the  word  cyclone  in  the  middle  of  the 
word  barometer;  and  that  tells  us  the  purpose  of  the  instru- 
ment, namely,  to  make  prognostications  about  storms  by  means 
of  the  barometer  and  cyclonic  motion  of  the  air.  Both  these 
ideas  will  require  a  brief  explanation. 

A  barometer  is  an  instrument  which  indicates  the  weight  or 
pressure  of  the  air.  Air  has  weight  like  all  material  things; 
12  cubic  feet  of  it  weigh  a  pound.  The  Students '  Eeading  Eoom 
at  Creighton  College  contains  one  and  three-quarter  tons  of  air. 
As  the  air  near  the  ground  must  support  the  layer  of  air  just 
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above  it,  and  this  in  turn  the  next  layer,  and  so  on  to  the  top  of 
our  atmosphere,  we  can  readily  understand  that  the  weight  and 
pressure  of  the  air  upon  the  ground  and  upon  our  bodies  must 
be  enormous.  Measurement  shows  it  to  be  nearly  15  pounds  for 
every  square  inch.  We  are  not  crushed  by  it  for  the  reason 
that  the  pressure  within  our  bodies  is  the  same  as  that  without, 
we  are  as  accustomed  to  it  as  the  deep  sea  fishes  are  to  the 
enormous  pressures  in  the  ocean's  depth.  Variations  of  the  out- 
side pressure  in  ascending  to  great  heights  or  in  entering  a  com- 
pressed-air chamber,  make  us  at  once  sensible  of  the  pressure 
within  us. 

Our  atmosphere  is  never  at  rest.  Currents  are  set  up  in  it 
mainly  on  account  of  the  sun's  heat  and  the  earth's  rotation. 
The  consequence  is  inequality  of  amount  at  different  places  and 
difference  of  pressure.  This  pressure  is  always  measured  in 
inches  of  mercury.  Mercury  is  the  heaviest  liquid  known,  and 
a  column  of  air,  a  square  inch  in  cross-section,  reaching  from 
the  ground  to  the  very  limits  of  our  atmosphere,  would  be  bal- 
anced perfectly  by  a  similar  column  of  mercury  only  about  30 
inches  high.  Each  would  weigh  nearly  15  pounds.  If  the  air 
pressure  diminishes,  less  mercury  is  required  to  balance  it,  and 
the  barometer  is  said  to  fall.  A  rapid  fall  indicates  foul  weather 
and  a  very  rapid  one  a  tornado.  On  the  other  hand  a  steadily 
rising  barometer  indicates  fair  weather.  The  height  of  a  place 
above  sea  level  is  another  factor,  since  the  barometer  must  be 
lower  the  higher  the  place.  In  Omaha  the  barometer  seldom 
rises  above  29  inches. 

Now,  as  to  the  second  part,  the  word  cyclone  means  a  rotary 
motion  of  the  air.  Owing  to  the  turning  of  the  earth  on  its  axis, 
every  place  on  the  equator  moves  a  thousand  miles  an  hour, 
while  the  poles  are  at  rest,  and  all  intermediate  points  move 
with  intermediate  speeds.  The  air  in  a  calm  has  the  same  velo- 
city as  the  ground.  When,  however,  currents  are  started  in  it 
and  the  air  is  forced  to  move  north  or  south,  it  passes  over 
ground  that  has  a  less  or  a  greater  speed  than  itself.  The  con- 
sequence, in  either  case,  is  that  there  is  an  apparent  deviation, 
and  when  this  is  sufficiently  strong  it  becomes  circular  or  cy- 
clonic.    This  happens  quite  generally,  since  by  cyclone  a  meteor- 
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ologist  understands  only  what  lias  just  been  said.  The  word 
cyclone,  as  used  by  the  public  at  large,  however,  is  a  very  violent 
cyclone,  the  true  name  of  which  is  a  tornado  or  a  typhoon. 

In  the  northern  hemisphere  this  cyclonic  or  rotary  motion 
of  the  air  is  always  in  the  opposite  direction  of  that  of  the  hands 
of  a  watch.  In  the  center  of  this  whirl  the  air  pressure  is  less 
than  anywhere  else,  and  it  increases  as  we  go  outward,  being  a 
maximum  at  the  outskirts  of  the  cyclone.  The  consequence  is 
that  the  air  is  forced  to  flow  inward  toward  the  center  with  a 
spiral  motion.  As  the  whole  cyclone  itself  moves  forward  on 
the  ground,  an  observer  would  notice  a  change  in  his  barometer 
and  in  the  direction  of  the  wind.  At  first  the  surface  wind  may 
blow  from  the  southeast,  although  the  whole  cyclone  may  come 
from  the  northwest  or  west  northwest.  Clouds  will  form  and 
thicken  and  will  be  followed  by  rain  or  snow,  the  winds  becom- 
ing more  easterly.  The  barometer  is  falling  all  the  time  until 
the  middle  of  the  cyclone,  the  eye  of  the  storm,  as  it  is  called,  is 
passing  over  us.  Then  the  barometer  is  at  its  minimum,  the 
wind  dies  out,  and  begins  to  come  from  the  northwest.  The 
clouds  disappear,  the  barometer  rises  and  we  have  fine  weather. 
The  cyclone  has  passed  over  us  completely. 

If  the  center  of  the  cyclone  does  not  pass  over  our  place 
the  direction  of  the  winds  will  differ  somewhat  according  as  it 
moves  north  or  south  of  us.  The  barometer  also  will  not  fall 
as  low.  We  may  construct  a  plan  of  a  cyclone  if  upon  a  compass 
card  we  draw  concentric  circles  to  represent  the  variation  of  the 
barometric  pressure,  and  then  draw  continuous  or  interrupted 
spiral  lines  converging  towards  the  center  and  carrying  small 
arrows  to  show  the  direction  of  the  winds.  The  exact  shape  of 
these  spirals,  the  direction  of  the  wind  at  any  point,  the  baro- 
metric pressures  on  the  various  circles  and  the  rate  of  progress 
of  the  whole  cyclone,  must  in  practice  be  determined  by  obser- 
vation for  different  parts  of  the  earth's  surface. 

It  may  aid  us  to  know  that  Nebraska  weather  is  habitually 
cyclonic.  The  velocity  of  the  whole  cyclone  is  from  20  to  30 
miles  an  hour,  and  its  direction  is  eastward  across  our  state. 
Professor  Condra,  in  his  admirable  little  book,  ' '  The  Geography 
of  Nebraska, ' '  says,  page  25 : ' '  Most  cyclones  are  several  hundred 
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miles  in  diameter.  They  pass  over  Nebraska  at  quite  regular 
intervals  of  from  three  to  four  days,  taking  on  an  average  15  to 
20  hours  to  traverse  the  state.' ' 

The  principle  and  use  of  the  barocyclonometer  may  now  be 
apparent.  We  first  have  a  barometer,  which,  however,  is  not  a 
mercurial  one,  but  an  aneroid,  that  is,  a  pressure  gauge  built 
somewhat  on  the  principle  of  a  steam  gauge,  and  graduated  to 
correspond  to  inches  of  mercury.  We  must  know  the  average 
height  of  the  barometer  at  our  latitude  and  at  the  given  season 
of  the  year.  This  must  also  be  corrected  for  our  height  above 
sea  level.  We  then  take  the  actual  reading  of  the  instrument 
at  certain  intervals.  This  will  give  us  our  first  information 
concerning  the  existence  of  a  cyclone  and  our  probable  distance 
from  its  center. 

The  cyclonometer  proper  is  Father  Algue's  invention.  It 
is  a  compass  card  graduated  with  concentric  circles  and  the  spir- 
als mentioned  before.  Outside  the  glass  cover  two  long  pointers 
are  centered  over  this  card.  One  of  these  pointers  carries  a 
smaller  one  about  one-sixth  of  its  whole  length  from  its  extrem- 
ity. All  these  pointers  are  movable.  They  are  to  be  set  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  of  the  wind  and  the  barometer  reading.  We 
may  then  know  graphically  the  probable  distance  and  direction 
of  the  center  of  the  typhoon  and  be  in  a  condition  either  to  sail 
away  from  it  or  to  take  the  necessary  means  to  ensure  our  safety. 

The  barocyclonometer,  like  every  great  invention,  is  very 
simple  in  principle,  although  it  requires  some  study  in  its  use. 
It  has  proved  itself  to  be  a  most  practical  and  necessary  instru- 
ment, so  much  so  that  every  ship  in  the  Far  East  carries  it 
aboard.  Comparison  of  the  death  roll  before  and  since  its  in- 
troduction warrants  the  assertion  that  it  has  saved  already  a 
million  lives,  not  to  mention  the  good  it  has  done  to  shipping  and 
stock  and  other  property  by  forewarning  people  of  the  approach 
of  a  typhoon. 

The  principle  of  the  barocyclonometer  makes  it  evident  that 
its  construction  must  be  adapted  to  the  weather  of  the  locality  in 
which  it  is  to  be  used.  For  this  reason  our  government  has 
lately  called  Father  Algue  to  Washington  in  order  to  study  the 
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meteorology  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  prepare  a  barocyclono- 
meter  for  this  region.  It  stands  to  reason  that  no  man  on  earth 
is  better  fitted  for  the  task,  and  that  with  his  years  of  experience 
in  the  Far  East  he  will  adapt  the  instrument  to  successful  use 
on  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  be  the  cause  of  saving  life  and  prop- 
erty in  untold  measure. 
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AN  ARTS  EDUCATION  AND  THE 
PROFESSIONS. 

*Edward  F.  Leary,  A.  M.,  LL.  B. 


UT  of  the  wisdom  of  the  ages  has  come  to  us  a  system 
of  education  whose  foundation  stone  is  the  study  of 
Latin  and  Greek — the  study  of  the  ancient  classics  and 
their  allied  branches.  It  is  such  an  education  that  these 
graduates  of  Creighton  University  have  acquired.  Amid 
the  stress  of  pedagogic  assault  the  arts  and  sciences 
as  educators  have  for  generations  maintained  pre-emi- 
nence. Yet  in  an  era  of  unprecedented  educational  ac- 
tivity there  waxes  strong  a  clamor  against  their  availa- 
bility, even  as  a  preparation  for  professional  life. 

In  defending  classical  education  as  a  preparation  for  the 
learned  professions  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  practice  of 
the  professions  calls  for  expert  knowledge  and  skill,  and  that  a 
trained  mind  is  essential.  The  system  of  education  that  pro- 
duces the  best  mental  training  and  that  makes  for  the  broadest 
culture  is  necessarily  the  best  preparation.  If  the  profession  is 
to  rise  above  the  dignity  of  a  common  trade  and  to  perform  real 
service  for  mankind  a  range  of  wisdom  beyond  the  technical 
information  and  processes  of  one's  specialty  is  imperative.  Pro- 
fessional men  are  public  characters  and  molders  of  public  opin- 
ion. They  must  be  proportioned  in  depth  and  breadth  and 
height  to  their  duties  and  responsibilities.  "We  need,"  in  the 
words  of  Bishop  Spalding,  "men  whose  intellectual  view  em- 
braces the  history  of  the  race,  who  are  familiar  with  all  litera- 
ture, who  have  studied  all  social  movements,  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  development  of  philosophical  thought,  who  are  not 
blinded  by  physical  miracles  and  industrial  wonders,  but  know 
how  to  appreciate  all  truth,  all  beauty  and  goodness." 

Where  will  we  find  nobler  sentiment,  more  highly  gifted 
imagination  and  higher  ideals  than  in  the  language  and  genius 
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of  Greece  and  Rome.  A  wealth  of  history  and  poetry  and  noble 
achievement  in  civilization  and  learning  and  art  are  their 
legacies  to  the  human  race.  Who  can  read,  in  the  full  beauty  and 
expressiveness  of  the  original  text,  the  4ines  of  Homer  and 
Demosthenes  and  Chrysostom  and  of  Horace  and  Virgil  and 
Cicero  and  not  confess  his  delight  and  the  stimulation  of  all  of 
his  faculties  to  the  love  of  knowledge  and  culture.  The  influence 
of  these  studies  embellishes  and  broadens  the  mind,  purifies  and 
refines  the  sentiments  and  leaves  upon  the  soul  the  indelible  im- 
pression that  not  alone  in  market  place  and  Mammon's  hall  do 
we  find  the  loftiest  expression  of  human  destiny. 

Shakespeare's  advice,  "Mend  your  speech  a  little,  lest  it 
may  mar  your  fortunes, ' '  applies  with  peculiar  force  to  the  pro- 
fessional man.  He  should  study  Latin  and  Greek  because 
familiarity  with  those  languages  will  be  of  assistance  to  him  in 
writing  and  speaking  good  English.  Scientific  terms  and  legal 
phrases  are  set  down  in  Latin  and  Greek.  The  great  body  of 
the  English  language  is  of  Grecian  or  Roman  origin.  A  knowl- 
edge of  these  tongues  is  of  high  importance  if  the  true  beauty, 
the  inward  meaning  and  appropriate  use  of  our  own  words  and 
phrases  are  to  be  appreciated. 

The  professional  man  derives  immediate  practical  help  from 
the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek.  The  habits  of  the  mind  required 
in  the  lawyer  and  the  physician  are  precisely  those  cultivated  by 
the  study  of  the  classics.  Men  fail  in  the  professions  because 
they  lack  concentration.  Daily  professional  duties  call  for  the 
closest  research,  the  keenest  analysis  and  the  most  perfect  con- 
clusions. What  drill  is  better  for  the  mind  which  is  to  be  en- 
grossed with  these  problems  than  the  accurate  and  thorough 
work  which  the  student  must  perform  in  the  translation  of  Latin 
and  Greek  into  English?  As  one  authority  puts  it:  "In  the  act 
of  translating  from  the  dead  languages,  guess  work  is  fore- 
stalled by  the  vast  difference  in  the  modes  of  thought  of  the  old 
and  modern  languages.  The  rules  of  syntax,  the  bearing  of  the 
context,  knowledge  of  ancient  history,  manners  and  customs  are 
called  into  play  to  furnish  the  correct  translation.  The  student 
must  be  able  to  concentrate  all  his  knowledge  and  all  his  powers 
upon  the  sentence  before  him.    He  must  be  alive  to  the  value  of 
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every  inflection  and  to  the  shades  of  meaning  of  every  mood. ' ' 
As  exercise  improves  the  contour  and  strength  of  the  body  so 
mental  exercise  improves  and  strengthens  the  mind.  A  classical 
training  leads  to  habits  of  patient  attention,  of  careful  observa- 
tion, teaches  the  danger  of  hasty  generalization  and  diminishes 
intellectual  conceit. 

We  have  in  our  life  and  institutions  too  much  of  the  shallow 
Americanism,  which  in  Emerson's  phrase,  " hopes  to  get  knowl- 
edge by  raps  on  midnight  tables,  to  learn  the  economy  of  the 
mind  by  phrenology  and  skill  without  study  and  mastery  with- 
out apprenticeship. ' '  In  this  era  of  invention  and  construction 
which  is  making  life  automatic  there  remains  still  undiscovered 
a  royal  road  to  knowledge.  While  the  wonders  of  steam  and 
electricity  now  girdle  the  globe  with  amasing  rapidity  there  has 
not  yet  been  evolved  any  system  of  rapid  transit  to  intellectual 
stability  and  perfection.  Patient,  persevering  labor  and  years 
of  study  are  still  the  toll  which  youth  must  pay  for  wisdom.  But 
every  difficulty  surmounted  by  well  directed  effort  means  more 
power  for  the  mastery  of  the  greater  difficulties  still  ahead,  and 
the  unremitting,  painstaking  discipline  of  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek  will  build  virile  and  masterful  minds. 

The  mysteries  of  the  sciences  into  which  the  lawyer  and  the 
physician  delve  are  so  profound  and  so  diversified  that  the 
mental  equipment  of  the  practitioner  must  be  in  proportion  to 
their  intricacy.  Whether  as  counsel  advising  his  client,  as  advo- 
cate guiding  the  deliberation  of  the  court,  as  judge  ascertaining 
and  applying  the  law,  as  legislator  framing  new  rules  of  law 
or  as  an  arm  of  the  executive  administering  the  law,  the  true 
lawyer  must  bring  to  his  daily  tasks  the  widest  learning  and  the 
keenest  mentality.  His  public  performances  may  be  spectacular, 
and  apparently  unstudied,  but  in  their  preparation  he  has 
labored  even  as  the  student-translator  has  labored  with  mode 
and  tense  and  gender.  The  physician  in  the  laboratory,  in  the 
clinic  or  at  the  bedside  must  know  by  constant  observation  and 
investigation  the  nature  and  ramification  of  physical  ills  and  the 
treatments  and  remedies  that  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  stricken 
humanity.  In  law  it  is  the  student  who  observes,  analyzes  and 
searches  authority  who  understands  controversies  and  their  ad- 
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justment.  In  medicine  it  is  the  physician  who  diagnoses  de- 
liberately, who  weighs  conditions  and  antecedents,  scrutinizes 
the  findings  of  the  laboratory  and  the  learning  of  his  science  who 
truly  renders  effective  service  to  mankind. 

And  not  alone  for  mental  exercise  should  the  professional 
man  study  the  classics.  He  should  be  a  sharer  in  the  world's 
best  thought  and  achievement.  His  standard  is  higher  than  the 
dollar  or  the  beckoning  hand  of  power  and  high  authority.  The 
rise  and  fall  of  stocks  is  of  small  moment  as  one  contemplates 
the  vigil  of  the  faithful  physician  beside  the  pallet  of  an  ebbing 
life.  Such  service  is  immeasurable  in  worldly  values.  Not  with 
pig  iron  and  molasses  are  lawyers  dealing,  but  with  eternal  prin- 
ciples of  morals  and  justice,  upon  the  application  of  which  de- 
pends, not  only  the  security  of  life,  property  and  reputation,  but 
even  of  liberty  itself.  The  traditions  and  noble  purposes  of 
these  professions  are  worthy  of  preservation,  and  if  men  are 
to  reserve  themselves  for  a  higher  ministry  than  selfish  com- 
mercialism, and  are  to  bring  to  that  service  trained  minds,  high 
standards  and  hearts  that  quicken  in  humanity's  cause,  our 
educational  policy  must  not  subordinate  learning  and  truth  and 
culture  to  low  ideals  of  utilitarianism.  Our  colleges,  in  the  light 
of  the  example  of  this  university  and  its  potent  influence  for 
scholarly  citizenship,  may  well  make  known  to  the  professional 
man  of  the  future  the  beauties  of  ancient  wisdom  and  the  refining 
and  transforming  effects  of  its  study. 
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\^ith  the  Editors 


VINDICATED         Last  year'  not  without  some  misgivings, 
the  Student  Fee,  or  as  it  is  sometimes 

called,  the  Single  Tax,  was  instituted  in  the  university,  the  pur- 
pose being  to  reduce  the  individual  student's  expense  for  partici- 
pation in  the  various  activities  of  the  institution,  and  to  insure 
the  financial  success  of  those  activities.  The  plan  has  worked 
admirably.  In  the  single  matter  of  athletics  it  has  brought  out 
such  large  numbers  of  spectators  that  a  new  enthusiasm  has 
been  born,  and  much  larger  facilities  have  been  necessitated  for 
properly  handling  the  crowds. 

Wholly  apart  from  the  financial  aspect  of  the  situation,  the 
fee  has  impressed  the  students  with  the  power  of  their  numbers, 
and  has  given  Omaha  a  truer  appreciation  of  what  the  university 
means.  No  single  act  in  the  history  of  the  institution  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  its  solidarity  or  marked  such  a  decided  ad- 
vance toward  a  proper  Varsity  spirit. 

If,  in  one  season,  this  fee  has  produced  such  splendid  re- 
sults, what  may  we  not  expect  from  it  when  the  purpose  which 
prompted  it  has  reaped  its  full  measure  of  achievement  ?  Viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  our  own  experience  the  fee  has  been  an 
unqualified  success,  but  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  more  than 
twenty-five  universities  have  now  adopted  this  plan  of  financing 
student  activities. 


GREETINGS. 


Three  years  ago  the  first  number  of  the 
CHRONICLE  was  issued ;  its  progress  has 
been  steady  despite  many  handicaps.  Devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  university  it  has  labored  continually  to  reflect,  at  least  in 
part,  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  institution,  and  to  spread 
its  influence.  Some  measure  of  success  has  been  won,  but  the 
past  three  years  have  imparted  their  lessons,  and  the 
CHRONICLE  for  the  current  year  will  be  the  better  for  the 
issues  which  have  preceded. 
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At  considerable  expense  new  plates  have  been  made  and  the 
closest  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  physical  make-up  of  the  pub- 
lication. A  feature  which  ought  to  prove  popular  is  a  complete 
set  of  faculty  portraits  which  will  appear  during  the  year.  The 
scope  of  the  magazine  has  also  been  broadened  by  adding  new 
departments  devoted  to  literature,  science,  and  education.  More 
poetry  will  be  printed  this  year  than  last  and  the  department 
devoted  to  news  notes  will  be  considerably  enlarged. 

In  fact  if  the  plans  of  the  publishers  do  not  go  awry  the 
CHRONICLE  will  take  high  rank  among  the  university  publica- 
tions of  the  country.  Our  readers  may  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  magazine  had  last  year  a  larger  circulation  than  most 
university  magazines — this  year's  output  will  be  still  larger  and 
Creighton  men  need  offer  no  apology  either  for  the  physical 
make-up,  content,  or  circulation  of  their  publication.  We  sug- 
gest that  the  numbers  be  preserved  as  issued  and  bound  as  a 
souvenir  volume  depicting  the  year's  events.  As  in  the  past  our 
half-tone  illustrations  will  be  of  the  highest  order,  and  we  hope 
to  cover  such  a  wide  field  of  student  activities  that  there  will 
be  many  pictures  of  more  than  passing  interest  to  the  student 
body. 

The  University  is  growing  rapidly  and  no  better  way  is 
afforded  students,  alumni  or  friends  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
institution  than  by  reading  the  CHRONICLE.  The  magazine 
exists  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  university  and  therefore  sug- 
gestions which  will  help  to  make  it  measure  up  to  its  fullest 
possibilities  will  be  gladly  welcomed.  The  editors  hope  that  the 
book  may  serve  as  a  bond  of  union,  bringing  Creighton  men 
closer  together,  and  the  public  generally  closer  to  the  university. 
That  the  magazine  has  contributed  its  mite  toward  this  most 
desirable  end  in  the  past  three  years  is  at  once  the  solace  and 
the  incentive  of  the  editors. 


CONGRATULATIONS       Some  wise  man  has  said  that  * '  Noth- 
ing  succeeds    like    success."     This 
should  be  modified  by  adding,  "if  properly  advertised."     The 
time  has  gone— if  indeed  it  ever  was  here— when  the  manufac- 
turer of  the  much  discussed  successful  mouse-trap  could  set  up 
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his  shop  in  a  forest  with  assurance  that  an  eager  world  would 
soon  wear  a  path  to  his  establishment;  nowadays  the  maker 
would  act  with  much  more  wisdom  if  he  secured  a  busy  corner 
in  a  populous  city  for  his  factory,  and  employed  a  skillful  pub- 
licist to  tell  a  jaded  world  about  the  new  trap. 

Educational  institutions,  like  factories,  must  have  patronage 
else  they  cannot  prosper;  patronage  without  publicity  is  im- 
possible. There  is  a  distinctly  business  side  to  education  which 
not  only  requires  proper  buildings,  teachers  and  equipment,  but 
students  as  well ;  money  may  easily  provide  for  the  merely  me- 
chanical side  of  the  school,  but  mere  money  cannot  provide 
patronage.  Publicity  bridges  the  gap  between,  and  universities 
are  accordingly  commencing  to  realize  that  only  half  their  duty 
has  been  done  when  they  have  provided  for  the  machinery  of 
education. 

The  more  progressive  institutions  have  therefore  worked 
out  elaborate  plans  for  bringing  their  facilities  to  the  attention 
of  the  largest  number  of  prospective  students,  not  out  of  a  cheap 
desire  for  mere  numbers,  but  because  of  a  deep  conviction  that 
only  through  such  a  course  can  they  completely  discharge  their 
duty  and  make  the  largest  contribution  to  the  common  good. 
What  boots  it  that  the  educational  machine  is  perfect  if  through 
a  policy  of  isolation  the  benefits  of  education  are  confined  to  the 
few?  No  university  worthy  the  name  would  deliberately  sub- 
scribe to  such  a  narrow  policy,  but  inadvertently  not  a  few  have 
failed  of  their  fullest  development  because  of  the  neglect  of 
proper  publicity.  An  awakening  has  come  and  the  schools  are 
striving  to  extend  the  sphere  of  their  influence  by  making  them- 
selves better  known.  Business  principles  have  simply  been  ap- 
plied to  the  distinctly  business  side  of  education  with  gratifying 
results. 

True  to  its  policy  of  conservative  progress,  Creighton,  after 
exhaustive  investigation  and  careful  deliberation,  embarked  last 
May  upon  a  policy  of  publicity  designed  to  make  the  institution 
and  its  facilities  better  known.  A  new  publication,  The  Creigh- 
ton Courier,  was  established  and  issued  twice  a  month,  being 
sent  gratuitously  to  a  selected  list  of  nearly  sixteen  thousand 
names.     The  results  surpassed  the  fondest  expectations.     In 
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Medicine,  Dentistry  and  Pharmacy  the  largest  entering  classes 
in  the  history  of  the  school  have  been  registered ;  in  the  College 
of  Law  the  increase  is  ten  per  cent,  and  in  the  College  of  Arts 
there  is  the  largest  number  of  out-of-town  high  school  graduates 
matriculated  as  Freshmen  since  the  college  was  established.  In 
Medicine  and  Dentistry  the  enrollment  has  been  practically  sta- 
tionary for  the  past  three  years,  but  it  has  now  taken  an  upward 
turn,  the  increase  in  the  College  of  Dentistry,  for  instance,  being 
from  82  for  last  year  to  106  at  the  present  time. 

In  the  medical  college  there  are  59  freshmen  registered — 
the  largest  number  since  the  school  was  founded,  and  this  is  the 
more  remarkable  because  of  the  widespread  agitation  which  has 
been  conducted  for  some  time  concerning  medical  schools.  There 
probably  never  was  a  period  in  the  history  of  medical  education 
when  students  and  their  advisers  were  as  well  informed  about 
medical  schools  as  now;  Creighton 's  increase  is  the  more  notable 
on  this  account.  Another  fact  points  in  the  same  direction. 
Twelve  applicants  from  other  medical  schools  were  rejected  this 
year  because  they  did  not  measure  up  to  Creighton  standard,  and 
among  the  new  students  are  to  be  found  a  number  who  made 
their  preliminary  course  at  larger  universities,  evidently  pre- 
ferring to  complete  their  professional  preparation  in  a  school 
whose  smaller  classes  insure  the  maximum  of  personal  contact. 

Viewed  from  any  standpoint,  therefore,  Creighton  has  rea- 
son to  be  proud  of  this  year's  enrollment,  indicating,  as  it  does, 
advantage  to  both  the  university  and  the  new  students  in  the 
larger  field  of  influence  which  has  been  opened  up  by  proper 
publicity. 


DR.  WILSON'S  VISIT  Governor  Wilson's  visit  to  Creigh- 
ton is  significant  not  only  because 
it  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  candidates  of  the  three  large 
parties  are  college  graduates,  but  also  because  it  seems  to  indi- 
cate a  deeper  appreciation  hereabouts  of  the  university's  im- 
portance. Perhaps  it  is  not  generally  known  that  practically  all 
of  Creighton 's  students  are  men;  the  enrollment  of  1,007  there- 
fore puts  the  institution  well  up  among  the  big  schools  of  the 
country,  for  not  many  of  them  have  more  men  enrolled.  Last 
year  at  this  time  the  total  number  of  students  in  the  university 
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was  922 — the  percentage  of  increase  is  therefore  a  little  more 
than  nine  per  cent,  or  one  per  cent  more  than  the  rate  of  increase 
for  the  past  five  years.  This  growth,  too,  has  not  come  at  the 
expense  of  quality,  for  as  every  one  familiar  with  the  university's 
policy  knows  there  has  been  a  steady  raising  of  the  require- 
ments, not  only  for  admission  but  also  for  graduation.  Creigh- 
ton's  schools  of  medicine,  dentistry  and  pharmacy  are  now  the 
largest  in  the  state,  as  they  are  also  the  best  equipped;  in  fact, 
not  many  schools  in  the  country  are  better  supplied  with  facilities 
for  teaching  these  branches.  Casual  observers  are  apt  to  over- 
look the  fact  that  Creighton  has  a  large  endowment  upon  which 
it  may  rely  for  permanent  maintenance ;  the  institution  is  there- 
fore free  from  the  well  nigh  irresistible  temptation  which  besets 
proprietary  schools  to  look  rather  to  quantity  than  to  quality. 
While  the  public  is  not  asked  to  contribute  a  dollar  toward  the 
university's  maintenance,  it  is  this  self  same  public  which  enjoys 
the  advantages  of  the  school.  True,  a  small  tuition  is  asked  in 
the  professional  departments,  just  as  it  is  by  the  state  schools, 
but  this  scarcely  covers  one-half  of  the  expense  involved.  Were 
it  not  for  the  endowment  the  institution  could  not  continue.  This 
phase  of  the  situation  does  not  appeal  to  the  student  in  quest 
of  the  best  preparation  for  his  life  work,  and  Creighton's  growth 
is  to  be  accounted  for  solely  on  the  ground  that  its  training  is 
of  a  sort  which  makes  for  genuine  helpfulness.  Coincident  with 
this  larger  growth  numerically  has  come  a  truer  estimate  locally 
of  what  the  institution  means.  Its  students  are  spending  a 
half  million  dollars  a  year  in  Omaha  and  not  only  the  metropolis 
but  the  whole  state  profits  through  the  university.  A  student 
body  of  a  thousand  men  means  a  force  of  far  reaching  import- 
ance and  Omaha  seems  to  have  awakened  at  last  to  this  fact. 
Presidential  visitors  in  charge  of  local  managers  with  improper 
perspective  have  been  denied  an  opportunity  to  learn  of  Creigh- 
ton through  contact  with  its  students,  alumni  and  faculty,  but  a 
new  order  seems  to  have  come,  and  the  gentlemen  in  charge  of 
Governor  Wilson's  Nebraska  itinerary  have  not  overlooked  the 
advantage  of  giving  him  a  chance  to  meet  Creightonians  in  their 
own  halls  of  learning.  The  university  appreciates  the  compli- 
ment, and  is  doubly  glad  that  it  was  her  good  fortune  to  receive 
as  her  guest  so  distinguished  a  gentleman  as  the  former  presi- 
dent of  Princeton. 


A 
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Thomas  J.  Conners,  S.  J. 

LL  human  beings  are  born  into  this  world  with  minds 
totally  blank,  tabulae  rasae,  and  knowledge  must  be 
gradually  accumulated  by  each  individual  through  his 
own  observation  and  reflection.  This  exercise  of  the 
mental  faculty  is  study  and  in  this  broad  sense  of  the 
term  all  human  beings  are  students,  because  all,  wheth- 
er consciously  or  unconsciously,  are  acquiring  knowl- 
edge from  day  to  day  by  their  observation  and  reflec- 
tion upon  what  they  see  going  on  around  them. 
Obviously,  that  which  soonest  and  most  persistently  attracts 
our  attention  is  the  conduct  of  our  fellow-beings.  From  others 
all  of  us  learn  nearly  everything  that  we  know;  and  we  cannot 
help  being  interested  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  their  actions, 
because  our  very  nature  prompts  us  to  institute  a  comparison, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  between  ourselves  and  them,  to 
match  or  to  contrast  our  ways  with  theirs. 

Homo  sum;  humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto.  And  that  is 
why  there  is  so  much  gossip  and  scandal-mongering  in  this 
world, — very  reprehensible,  of  course,  but  to  the  undisciplined 
mind  quite  natural. 

It  explains  also,  why,  in  this,  the  day  of  the  ubiquitous  press, 
all  who  can  read  are  more  or  less  addicted  to  the  newspaper 
habit.  Our  daily  paper  is  interesting  because  it  tells  us  stories 
of  human  experience  in  every  walk  of  life. 

Nor  are  we  always  exacting  in  our  demand  that  only  true 
accounts  shall  be  supplied  us  of  how  others  act  under  given  cir- 
cumstances. Fiction,  which  does  not  overstrain  our  credulity,  is 
equally  palatable  to  most  of  us.  And  so  it  happens  that  the 
cheap  magazine,  next  to  the  newspaper,  is  the  most  extensively 
read  product  of  the  press.  At  least  it  is  so  here  in  America, 
where  ninety  per  cent  of  our  people  can  and  do  read,  but  seventy 
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per  cent  have  neither  the  inclination  nor  the  time  to  devote  their 
energies  in  any  conscious  way  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

In  the  realms  of  genuine  literature,  in  the  world  of  books 
that  are  of  more  than  an  ephemeral  interest,  it  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  biographies  ought  to  rant  highest  in  popular 
estimation  and  demand.  And  so  they  would  indeed,  if  biogra- 
phers, as  a  class,  were  to  employ  the  same  skill  in  the  treatment 
of  their  subjects  that  even  mediocre  novelists  display.  Most 
biographers  seem  to  think  that  their  sole  business  is  to  set  forth 
in  exact  chronological  order  the  comings  and  goings,  the  doings 
and  sayings  of  him  whose  "Life"  they  are  writing.  The  reader 
gathers  from  such  " Lives' '  about  as  much  knowledge  of  their 
subjects  as  he  acquires  by  his  own  observation  of  the  neighbor 
whom  he  daily  meets,  but  with  whom  he  has  only  a  bowing 
acquaintance,  with  whom  he  holds  no  intimate  personal  com- 
munications. 

The  novelist  pursues  a  different  method.  He  admits  us  into 
the  inner  shrines,  the  hearts  and  minds  and  souls  of  the  persons 
in  whose  careers  he  would  enlist  our  sympathies.  He  manages 
to  make  clear  to  us  even  the  unspoken  thoughts,  the  unrevealed 
motives  that  prompt  his  people  to  act  as  they  do.  We  really 
get  to  know  them  and  so  he  succeeds  at  least  in  holding  our  at- 
tention. We  are  interested.  Every  tale  that  is  worth  the  read- 
ing is  necessarily  a  psychological  study,  not  a  mere  chronology. 
And  the  same  must  be  said  of  biographies. 

True,  there  have  appeared  in  English  hundreds  of  just  such 
skilfully  written  lives,  since  Boswell's  classic  work  first  lighted 
the  way,  but  to  offset  these  hundreds,  other  thousands  of  dreary, 
dry-as-dust  chronicles  have  made  the  ordinary  reader  chary  of 
even  dipping  into  the  " Lives' '  of  which  there  is  seldom  any 
dearth  on  the  book-market. 


These  remarks  have  been  suggested  by  the  appearance  of 
Wilfred  Ward's  Life  of  Cardinal  Newman,  a  masterpiece  in  its 
line.  The  writer  was  well  equipped  for  his  work  and  performed 
it  in  the  most  worthy  manner.  His  book  is  an  intimate,  psycho- 
logical study  of  a  great  man  under  most  trying  circumstances 
playing  a  difficult  role.     The  author's    manner    of   presenting 
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his  subject  is  characterized  by  all  the  art  of  the  skillful  dramatist 
and  novelist.  He  tells  the  story  in  such  a  way  as  to  enchain  the 
reader's  attention,  to  fascinate  him.  Each  chapter  deals  with 
some  striking  period  in  the  career  of  the  great  cardinal,  and 
each  has  its  own  plot,  its  own  development,  its  own  denouement. 
It  goes  without  saying,  of  course,  that  all  of  us  can  learn  some- 
thing from  acquaintance  with  the  thoughts  and  the  actions,  and 
the  motives  that  prompted  them,  of  a  great  and  good  man  like 
Cardinal  Newman.  The  beauty  of  biography  such  as  this  is  that 
it  familiarizes  all  of  us,  whatever  our  social  opportunities,  with 
the  great  and  noble;  it  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  mingle  with 
them,  to  learn  their  manners  and  habits  of  thought,  just  as 
though  we  were  actually  on  a  familiar  footing  with  them.  When 
we  confine  our  reading  to  ficaresque  stories  or  novels  we  are  de- 
basing our  own  intelligence ;  it  is  as  though  we  were  really  living 
in  the  slums,  consorting  with  those  who  know  only  the  sordid, 
seamy  side  of  life. 

Newman  was  one  of  the  most  skillful  controversialists  of 
modern  times.  The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Eeview  for  June  con- 
tains an  article  by  Cecil  Chesterton  on  The  Technique  of  Con- 
troversy, the  gist  of  which  is  thus  summed  up:  "Macauley, 
Huxley  and  Newman  were  three  controversial  experts.  Their 
different  methods  illustrate  their  varied  effectiveness.  Macauley 
failed  with  regard  to  the  ultimate  end  of  controversy.  He  does 
not  convince  us.  But  it  would  be  foolish  to  deny  that  he  showed 
extraordinary  genius  as  a  controversialist.  Macauley  trained 
his  guns  upon  one  point  and  pounded  away  at  it,  first  with  light, 
then  with  heavier  shot.  The  thunder  of  his  batteries  increase. 
The  effect  is  superb.  Huxley 's  method  was  somewhat  akin  to 
Macauley 's,  and  yet  an  immense  difference  in  moral  and  intel- 
lectual make-up  separated  the  two  men.  Huxley  loved  truth; 
Macauley  sometimes  repudiated  it,  as  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
essay  on  Bacon.  Huxley  fought,  therefore,  for  ultimate  ends. 
He  trained  his  guns  not  upon  one  point  only,  but  upon  the 
enemy's  entire  line.  He  even  suggested  difficulties  that  he  might 
destroy  them.  He  aimed  not  only  at  defeating  an  army,  but  at 
conquering  a  province.  The  master  of  the  art  is  Newman,  for 
the  difference  between  Newman  and  almost  all  other  contro- 
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versialists  is  that  he  is  not  only  a  tactician  but  a  strategist. 
Macauley,  as  I  have  said,  tries  to  break  his  opponent's  line; 
Huxley  tried  to  defeat  him  all  along  the  line.  In  Newman  alone 
do  you  find  an  elaborate  series  of  operations,  patiently  worked 
out  without  reference  to  the  temptation  of  immediate  '  scoring ' 
and  intended  to  end,  so  to  speak,  in  the  surrounding  and  oblitera- 
tion of  the  enemy.  He  alone  seems  to  look  past  the  battle  to  the 
campaign. ' ' 


We  would  like  very  much  if  some  one  would  produce  an 
equally  satisfactory  biography  of  Andrew  Lang  who  died  re- 
cently, because  a  psychological  study  of  his  career  would  be 
illuminating,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  the  average  man.  Lang's 
genius  was  colossal,  his  versatility  simply  amazing.  Speaking 
of  this  wonderful  man  the  mid-August,  1912,  number  of  the 
Fortnightly  Eeview  says :  "Poet,  critic,  historian,  even  a  novel- 
ist jointly  with  Eider  Haggard,  translator  of  Homer,  Grecian, 
antiquarian,  so  prolific  a  writer  for  periodicals  that  the  canard 
was  once  set  going  that  he  was  a  syndicate,  Lang  has  been  a 
conspicuous  figure  in  the  English  reading  literary  world  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Many,  perhaps,  remember  him 
best  as  sharing  with  Austin  Dobson  the  graceful  accomplish- 
ment of  making  English  word-music  out  of  elaborate  French 
lyric  forms — ballads,  rondeau,  villanelle.  To  others — in  spite 
of  i  Ballades  in  Blue  China '  and  'Aucassin  and  Nicolette' — 
he  is  rather  the  scholar  of  the  prose  version  of  the  '  Odyssey/ 
the  labor  of  which  he  shared  with  Samuel  Henry  Butcher,  and 
of  the  " Iliad,' '  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Walter  Leaf  and 
Ernest  Meyers.  To  others  again  Mr.  Lang  is  the  author  of 
"Letters  to  Dead  Authors;"  to  still  others  he  is  the  illuminator 
of  the  careers  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  John  Knox;  to 
others  the  acute  ethnologist  and  anthropologist  crossing  swords 
with  men  like  Max  Muller,  and  P.  William  Schmidt,  S.  V.  D. ; 
to  others  yet  again  a  curious  collector  of  ghost  stories.  And  so 
on ;  it  depends  upon  your  taste.  Lang  had  something  for  almost 
everybody.  His  productivity  was  immense.  The  biblography  in 
C.  M.  Falconer's  catalogue,  printed  privately  in  Dundee  as  far 
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back  as  1897,  gives  a  list  of  books  written  by  Lang  or  associated 
with  his  name  which  counts  up  to  495  titles,  embracing  568 
volumes.  Since  that  catalogue  was  made,  fifteen  active  years  of 
Lang's  life  have  elapsed,  and  before  he  died  he  must  have  added 
enormously  to  that  already  astounding  total."  To  be  afforded 
an  insight  into  the  workings  of  a  mind  like  Andrew  Lang's 
would  be  a  liberal  education  in  itself. 


William  F.  Kigge,  S.  J.,  F.  E.  A.  S. 


HE  editor  has  an  article  under  the  title  "Why  Is  the 
Moon!"  in  St.  Michael's  Almanac  for  1913.  Its  object 
is  to  show  the  great  benefits  conferred  upon  the  earth 
by  our  moon.  After  mentioning  the  amount,  quality 
and  duration  of  its  light,  he  calls  attention  to  the 
moon's  action  in  raising  the  useful  tides  that  our  sea- 
ports have.  He  next  proves  that  in  regard  to  these 
tides,  and  especially  in  regard  to  total  eclipses  of  the 
sun,  our  moon  is  altogether  unique  in  the  solar  system, 
that  it  is  rather  a  companion  to  the  earth  than  a  satellite,  and 
finally  that  the  harmonious  combination  of  the  moon's  size,  dis- 
tance, mass,  density,  length  of  month,  duration  of  visibility, 
phases,  quality  of  light,  tide-raising  power  and  faculty  of  eclips- 
ing the  sun  totally,  has  no  counterpart  in  the  solar  system,  is 
of  the  greatest  benefit  to  our  welfare,  and  is  another  proof 
amongst  others  of  the  supervision  of  a  kind  and  omniscient 
Providence. 

On  last  June  26,  the  editor  observed  the  eclipse,  technically 
the  occultation,  of  Antares,  the  brightest  star  in  the  Scorpion, 
by  the  moon.  He  had  published  in  "Popular  Astronomy"  for 
that  month  a  map  showing  the  times  to  the  nearest  minute  of  the 
disappearance  and  reappearance  of  the  star  for  the  entire  United 
States.  He  himself  observed  these  moments  to  the  hundredth 
of  a  second  in  the  telescope  by  means  of  the  electric  chrono- 
graph. His  results  were  published  in  the  Astronomische  Nach- 
richten  No.  4590  on  July  18. 


A  most  interesting  scientific  volume  has  lately  been  added  to 
the  University  library.  It  is  a  quarto  of  large  size,  10x13  inches, 
printed  on  thick  glossy  paper,  and  bears  the  title  Zur  Geschichte 
Der  Astronomischen  Messwerkzeuge,  that  is,  Contributions  to 
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the  History  of  Astronomical  Measuring  Instruments.  It  is  writ- 
ten by  John  A.  Eepsold,  himself  a  famous  instrument  maker  and 
well  qualified  to  speak  on  his  favorite  topic.  Like  his  father, 
he  has  been  engaged  all  his  life  in  the  manufacture  of  astro- 
nomical apparatus,  and  being  thoroughly  interested  in  his  work, 
has  seen  and  read  much  about  such  instruments  made  in  former 
centuries.  The  subject  is  so  large  to  him,  that  he  disavows  any- 
thing like  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  it  in  his  book.  He  selects 
the  period  between  the  years  1450  and  1830  when  the  science  of 
astronomy  and  the  instruments  it  used  were  undergoing  their 
greatest  transformation. 

The  book  is  illustrated  by  171  engravings,  nearly  all  of 
them  full  page,  taken  together  with  their  descriptions  from  the 
works  of  the  great  masters.  It  will  strike  the  modern  reader  as 
a  very  unfortunate  handicap,  that  most  of  the  greatest  astrono- 
mers of  former  centuries  had  to  make  their  own  instruments 
with  their  own  hands  before  their  real  astronomical  work  could 
begin.  Even  as  late  as  a  century  ago,  the  great  Sir  William 
Herschel  ground  his  own  mirrors,  even  the  four-foot  mirrors  of 
which  we  read  so  much,  and  then  used  it  with  untiring  and  most 
intelligent  activity. 

While  the  text  contains  any  amount  of  useful  and  interest- 
ing information,  the  illustrations  by  themselves  speak  perhaps 
even  more  plainly  of  the  great  progress  made  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  astronomical  instruments.  The  author  adheres  strictly 
to  his  title,  Measuring  Instruments,  and  therefore  treats  only  in 
passing  of  lenses  and  mirrors  and  of  the  telescope  proper;  but 
he  shows  very  clearly  how  the  altitudes  and  other  angular  dis- 
tances of  the  sun,  moon,  planets  and  stars  were  measured.  At 
first  such  instruments  were  very  large  and  built  almost  entirely 
of  wood,  the  smaller  ones,  even  those  used  by  the  greatest 
geniuses,  being  often  of  pasteboard  with  their  graduations  in 
ink ;  then  they  were  slowly  changed  into  metal.  The  sight-holes 
on  the  large  sextants  and  quadrants  very  reluctantly  yielded  to 
the  telescope. 

An  interesting  story,  which  is  to  be  found  also  in  The  Ob- 
servatory of  April,  1911,  is  told  of  how  Halley,  so  well  known  of 
late  on  account  of  his  comet,  was  deputed  by  the  Eoyal  Society 
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to  go  to  Danzig  to  confer  with  Hevelius  as  to  whether  he  should 
put  mere  cross-wires  and  pin-holes  on  the  measuring  instruments 
he  intended  to  order  for  his  new  observatory  or  equip  them 
with  the  new-fangled  telescope.  As  Hevelius  was  actually  using 
his  old-fashioned  instruments  with  such  skill  that  he  obtained 
much  greater  accuracy  than  other  observers  who  had  applied 
the  telescope  to  their  apparatus,  Halley  unfortunately  followed 
Hevelius 's  example  and  did  not  make  use  of  the  telescope,  for 
while  this  was  certainly  a  retrograde  step  in  principle,  it  is  but 
another  instance  of  the  mistakes  that  even  the  greatest  minds 
may  make. 

And  lastly  the  author  shows  the  progress  made  in  the  gradu- 
ations, that  is,  in  dividing  the  circles  accurately  into  equal  parts. 
This  has  in  our  day  reached  such  perfection,  that  a  modern  in- 
strument small  enough  to  be  held  in  one  hand,  is  immeasurably 
superior  in  this  respect  to  the  huge  quadrants  and  mural  circles 
of  former  ages. 

At  least  four  Jesuits  are  mentioned  by  Eepsold.  "While  he 
disputes  Clavius  's  priority  to  the  invention  of  the  vernier,  which 
is  granted  by  other  writers,  he  mentions  Boscovich's  base-meas- 
uring apparatus,  and  Grienberger's  and  Schemer's  equatorial 
mounting,  that  is,  a  mounting  of  the  telescope  upon  two  axes  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  one  of  which  is  parallel  to  the  earth  's 
axis  and  about  which  the  instrument  may  be  turned  by  clock- 
work. It  is  only  by  this  means  that  a  heavenly  body  may  be  kept 
automatically  in  the  field  of  view  for  an  unlimited  time,  and  that 
photographs  and  accurate  measurements  of  its  dimensions  may 
be  obtained.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  all  modern  telescopes 
devoted  to  this  kind  of  work,  must  use  this  form  of  mounting  in 
some  shape  or  other.  The  great  telescope  of  the  Creighton 
University  Observatory  is  of  course  equatorially  mounted,  and 
is  driven  by  its  clock  so  well,  that  the  study  of  the  moon  in  its 
entirety  with  a  low  power,  or  of  some  limited  region  of  it  with  a 
high  power,  or  of  any  other  celestial  object,  overwhelms  one 
almost  like  a  revelation  when  he  has  never  used  such  conven- 
iences and  been  obliged  to  move  his  telescope  by  hand  or  even 
to  lift  it  up  bodily  and  steady  it  against  a  post. 

The  next  time  the  reader  comes  to  the  Observatory,  he  will 
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know  that  he  also,  in  common  with  all  the  astronomical  world, 
will  share  in  the  benefits  of  a  Jesuit  invention.  It  is  only  one 
out  of  many  others  which  we  may  mention  as  opportunity  arises, 
and  which  receive  due  recognition  in  our  lecture  room.  It  has 
been  dilated  upon  here  because  its  practical  utility  is  apparent 
even  to  the  unprofessional,  and  because  its  principle  is  not  so 
exclusively  mathematical  as  the  rest  of  the  instruments  in  Kep- 
sold's  book. 


A  new  meteorological  observatory  has  lately  been  estab- 
lished in  the  Jesuit  College  at  Cienfuegos,  Cuba.  Although  the 
College  of  Belen  in  Havana  has  long  been  doing  most  valuable 
service  to  humanity  in  those  parts  by  its  hurricane  warnings,  it 
was  felt  that  a  second  observatory  would  be  able  to  do  much 
auxiliary  and  confirmative  work,  or  even  contribute  much  or- 
iginal information  in  the  prediction  of  West  Indian  tornadoes. 
Father  Vines  had  long  ago  immortalized  himself  and  the  College 
of  Belen  by  his  discovery  of  the  character  and  motion  of  the 
clouds  that  usually  precede  a  hurricane,  and  he  had  formulated 
a  few  simple  rules,  the  observance  of  which  had  been  of  in- 
estimable benefit  to  navigation  in  the  West  Indies. 

Upon  the  death  of  Father  Vines,  on  July  23,  1893,  Father 
Gangoiti,  who  was  then  at  Cienfuegos,  was  appointed  to  succeed 
him.  He  has  been  in  Havana  ever  since,  and  has  there  made  a 
name  for  himself  second  only  to  that  of  his  illustrious  predeces- 
sor and  master.  It  augurs  well  therefore  for  the  success  of  the 
new  observatory  at  Cienfuegos,  that  its  foundations  were  laid 
by  so  eminent  a  man.  But  it  is  only  of  late  that  its  present 
director,  Father  Simon  Sarasola,  has  come  into  possession  of  a 
more  complete  instrumental  outfit,  and  has  been  able  to  devote 
the  necessary  time  to  the  observations  and  their  study.  Besides 
all  the  usual  instruments  for  investigating  every  phase  of  the 
weather,  there  are  a  large  number  of  self-registering  ones,  a 
small  transit  and  theodolite,  a  Eiefler  clock  and  a  514-inch  tele- 
scope for  observing  sun  spots  by  means  of  an  ingenious  helio- 
scope. 

As  an  earnest  of  its  future  utility,  the  new  observatory  at 
Cienfuegos  has  lately  issued  the  first  volume  of  its  Annals  for 
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the  year  1911.  It  is  quite  a  large  book,  and  besides  containing 
six  pages  devoted  to  each  month  with  eight  readings  a  day  of 
all  the  instruments,  together  with  their  means,  maxima,  range 
and  the  like,  as  also  their  hourly  and  monthly  variations,  it 
devotes  several  chapters  to  West  Indian  hurricanes  in  general, 
and  also  to  a  few  in  particular,  which  the  new  observatory  has 
been  able  successfully  to  predict. 


The  publications  of  the  Zi-ka-wei  Observatory,  near  Shang- 
hai, China,  come  regularly  to  our  library.  They  embrace 
meteorological,  magnetic,  seismological  and  astronomical  work. 
The  observatory  has  made  itself  very  necessary  to  a  large  dis- 
trict in  the  Far  East  by  its  prediction  of  typhoons  and  storms. 
Its  position  on  Chinese  soil  enables  it  to  speak  with  unsurpassed 
authority  on  all  scientific  matters  that  concern  China.  This  ap- 
pears most  unusually  evident  in  its  latest  publication,  which  is  a 
Catalogue  of  Earthquakes  observed  in  China  from  the  year 
1767  before  Christ  to  the  year  1896  after  Christ,  a  period  of 
over  36  centuries.  This  compilation  required  six  years  of  the 
most  painstaking  and  consummate  skill  in  deciphering  and  in- 
terpreting old  manuscripts. 

The  number  of  earthquakes  given  in  the  Zi-ka-wei  publica- 
tion is  3,322.  What  is  most  surprising  in  this  long  list,  is  that 
in  all  except  perhaps  one  or  two  per  cent  of  the  entire  number, 
not  only  the  year,  but  even  the  month  and  the  day  of  the  month 
are  given,  together  with  the  locality,  and  also  very  often  some 
particulars  in  regard  to  the  damage  done  and  lives  lost.  While 
the  compilers  are  careful  to  note  in  a  separate  column  whenever 
an  earthquake  is  mentioned  in  catalogues  previously  published, 
they  also  affix  a  mark  to  those  that  they  believe  have  never  been 
made  known  before.  On  turning  page  after  page  in  this  long 
list,  one  generally  finds  nothing  but  this  mark,  so  that  it  would 
appear  that  about  90  per  cent  of  the  number  are  due  to  the 
labors  of  the  Jesuit  investigators.  For  instead  of  the  three  or 
four  compilations  consulted  by  one  author,  and  a  few  more  re- 
ferred to  by  others,  they  themselves  have  had  access  to  over  four 
hundred  Chinese  documents. 
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The  University's  enrollment  on  October  1st  this  year  as 

compared  with  the  same  date  last  year  was  as  follows : 

1911  1912 

High  School 329  333 

College   90  96 

Law 117  133 

Medicine 194  194 

Pharmacy    110  131 

Dentistry   82  106 

Post  Graduate 14 


Total 922  1007 

As  to  the  much  discussed  honor  system  of  conducting  ex- 
aminations, a  writer  in  the  Alumni  Kegister  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  says : 

"But  why  all  this  fuss  about  'a  mechanical  device '  applied 
to  a  subject  to  which  ' mechanical  devices'  are  inapplicable;  and, 
secondly,  because  the  practice  of  cribbing  is  not  a  trivial  matter 
or  a  boyish  prank,  but  a  thing  that  strikes  at  the  root  of  char- 
acter. In  signing  such  a  pledge  as  that  which  is  now  exacted  of 
students  in  one  of  the  departments  of  this  university,  a  student 
confesses  first  that  his  habitual  state  is  one  in  which  he  takes 
dishonest  advantages  of  his  opportunities,  and,  secondly,  that  he 
will  practice  espionage  on  his  fellow  classmates.  It  is  a  credit 
to  our  student  body  that  few  can  be  found  to  do  this  last.  As  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  pledge,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
those  who  are  honest  need  it  or  that  those  who  are  dishonest  are 
really  bound  by  it.  The  'mechanical  device'  is  thus  unnecessary 
where  it  acts  and  inefficient  where  needful.  It  is  the  faith  of  the 
present  writer  that  all  men  are  guided  ultimately  by  ideals,  how- 
ever they  may  be  temporarily  buffeted  by  adverse  influences. 
We  steer  by  the  stars,  though  no  human  bark  sets  its  course  to 
reach  them.  "We  may  be  dashed  about  here  or  there  by  adverse 
winds  and  cross-currents,  but  he  who  sets  his  course  by  raw 
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wandering  and  accidental  lights  of  any  coast  he  may  be  passing 
mnst  suffer  long  journeys  and  perhaps  be  shipwrecked  in  the  end. 
Let  us  abolish  at  Pennsylvania,  then,  this  dishonorable  and  dis- 
honoring '  honor  system '  and  steer  by  higher  and  more  universal 
ideals.  A  true  Pennsylvania  man  is  always  on  his  honor,  and 
his  honor  is  no  matter  of  swap  and  barter,  of  signature  and  seal, 
but  a  thing  as  steady  as  daylight  and  as  applicable  to  small 
things  as  to  great.' ' 


The  University  of  Pennsylvania  Athletic  Association  raised 
a  fund  of  $262,000  by  subscription  for  the  construction  of  a 
gymnasium  and  issued  bonds  for  the  same  purpose  for  an  equal 
amount. 

The  same  University  has  received  a  bequest  of  $60,000  for  a 
hospital  and  $70,000  for  its  Archaeological  Museum;  $100,000 
is  being  spent  on  a  new  veterinary  building  and  its  equipment, 
$5,000  has  been  contributed  to  the  architectural  school  and  a  suffi- 
cient sum  of  money  has  been  donated  by  an  alumnus  to  endow  a 
lectureship  in  the  Medical  School. 


A  recent  number  of  the  Stanford  Alumnus,  discussing  "Our 
Static  Enrollment, ' '  says  that  the  institution  seems  limited  to  a 
registration  of  five  hundred  men  and  twelve  hundred  women. 
Striking  a  note  so  often  heard  in  these  days  of  rapid  educational 
expansion,  the  article  says : 

"It  is  quite  true,  then,  that  Stanford,  for  the  present  at  least, 
has  reached  its  limit  in  the  way  of  numbers.  It  is  true  we  ought 
to  be  grateful  that  the  static  condition  is  maintained  with  so  little 
curtailment,  and  that,  for  one  thing,  we  are  not  obliged  arbitrar- 
ily to  limit  the  number  of  men.  But  it  is  also  true  that  the  Uni- 
versity was  not  planned  to  its  present  scale,  and  that  the  effect 
of  the  existing  condition  upon  the  spirit  of  the  University  is  un- 
questionably depressing.  Like  the  patient  ass,  the  University 
has  followed  the  wisp  of  hay  through  all  the  panic  years  and  the 
period  of  partial  restoration  in  the  hope,  ever  held  out  before  it, 
of  attaining  a  command  of  resources  which  would  permit  growth 
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in  every  line  of  university  activity.  And  now  the  elusive  wisp 
is  not  even  in  sight ! 

"  Abstractly  speaking,  the  number  of  1700  may  symbolize 
the  'highest  good'  when  applied  to  a  university  community.  But 
the  University  is  concretely  composed  of  a  number  of  depart- 
ments, not  one  of  which  has  attained  its  desired  equipment  or  is 
able  to  organize  its  work  as  it  would  like  to  do.  If  it  were  other- 
wise, the  present  static  condition  would  change  to  one  of  growth. 
More  students  could  then  be  taken  care  of  and  more  would  in- 
evitably come. 

"Stanford's  growth  has  stopped,  then,  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  1700  students,  not  because  this  is  the  ideal  num- 
ber, but  because  of  rigid  budget  limitations.  The  University 
was  originally  drawn  to  a  different  scale;  and  all  through  the 
years  it  has  held  to  this  original  ideal  as  one  presently  to  be 
realized,  and  constantly  to  be  kept  in  mind  and  planned  for.  It 
is  impossible  that  there  should  be  any  section  of  the  University 
which  does  not  feel  the  strain.  The  hope  that  will  not  down  still 
gleams — fitfully  in  some  departments,  almost  with  its  old  inten- 
sity in  others ;  but  in  none,  presumably,  are  the  facts  quite  faced. 
If  the  University  could  begin  all  over  again,  knowing  that  its 
limits  were  a  half  million  budget  and  1700  students,  it  could  cut 
its  garment  to  its  cloth — its  departments  could  be  well  co-ordi- 
nated, its  work  rounded  out,  provision  made  for  healthy  growth, 
and  there  need  not  be  any  strain  anywhere.  On  our  present 
scale,  with  present  income,  this  can  never  be  accomplished.  A 
radical  reorganization  and  rebuilding  from  the  ground  up  would 
be  a  painful  process.  To  keep  on  making  time  isn't  going  to  be 
very  much  harder  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  But, 
in  view  of  present  prospects,  ought  not  the  former  alternative  to 
be  fairly  faced  and  seriously  considered  1 ' ' 


The  Stanford  Alumni  Fund  is  being  organized  to  assist  the 
University.     The  following  shows  the  details  of  the  plan: 

"The  name  of  the  proposed  corporation  is  Stanford  Alumni 
Fund,  and  the  purpose  as  set  forth  in  the  two  documents  is  as 
follows : 

"  'To  accumulate,  hold  and  manage  a  fund  raised  by  indi- 
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vidual  subscriptions  or  gifts  made  by  the  Alumni  of  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University,  which  said  fund  and  the  income 
therefrom  shall  be  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  students  of  the 
said  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  and  to  acquire,  hold, 
use,  sell,  transfer  and  otherwise  dispose  of,  mortgage  and  other- 
wise encumber  any  and  all  kinds  of  property,  real  and  personal, 
necessary  for  the  proper  fulfillment  of  this  purpose. ' 

' '  The  life  of  the  corporation  is  placed  at  fifty  years  and  the 
limit  of  the  fund  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
The  principal  place  of  business  is  at  the  University. 

' l  The  composition  of  the  membership  of  the  corporation  va- 
ries somewhat  from  that  proposed  last  year,  and  the  arrange- 
ment, as  now  proposed,  is  an  improvement.  It  is  provided  that : 
'The  president  of  the  Stanford  Alumni  Association,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Alumni  Advisory  Board  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior 
University  and  the  permanent  secretary-treasurer  of  each  and 
every  class  which  has  been  or  shall  be  graduated  from  the  said 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  commencing  with  the  class 
of  1912,  shall  become  members  of  this  corporation  upon  sign- 
ing these  by-laws.' 

"In  case  any  class  fails  to  elect  a  permanent  secretary-treas- 
urer, the  president  of  the  Alumni  Association  is  empowered  to 
appoint  a  member  of  the  class  to  the  vacancy,  and  he  is  likewise 
empowered  to  fill  temporarily  other  vacancies  that  may  occur 
in  the  membership. 

' '  The  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  is  to  be  held  at  the 
University  on  Monday  of  the  week  in  which  the  commencement 
exercises  are  held,  and  special  meetings  may  be  called  at  any 
time  by  the  president  of  the  corporation  or  by  a  majority  of  the 
directors,  or  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  corporation. 

"The  corporate  powers  and  business  are  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  board  of  five  directors,  who  shall  hold  office  for  one  year. 
The  president  of  the  Alumni  Association  is  exofficio  a  director. 
Temporary  vacancies  are  to  be  held  only  until  the  place  is  filled 
by  an  election  of  the  members  of  the  corporation.  Stated  meet- 
ings of  the  directors  are  to  be  held  on  the  last  Saturday  in  Au- 
gust, December  and  March  of  each  year,  and  special  meetings 
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may  be  called  at  any  time  by  the  president  or  by  three  directors. 
All  meetings  are  to  be  held  at  the  University. 

"The  executive  officers  of  the  corporation  are  a  president, 
a  vice-president,  a  secretary  and  a  treasurer,  elected  by  the  board 
of  directors,  to  hold  office  for  one  year.  The  president  and  vice- 
president  must  be  elected  from  the  members  of  the  board,  but 
the  secretary  and  treasurer  need  not  be  chosen  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board. 

"The  details  concerning  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  of- 
ficers, the  bonding  of  the  treasurer,  the  safeguards  regarding  the 
lending  of  money,  and  such  matters  as  are  usual  in  sound  enter- 
prises of  this  character.  The  secretary  and  treasurer  are  sub- 
ject to  removal  by  the  board  of  directors  at  any  time  with  or 
without  cause. 

' '  The  board  of  directors  shall  annually  dispose  of  the  income 
of  the  corporation's  fund  according  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  Alumni  Advisory  Board  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Uni- 
versity. 

1 '  The  by-laws  may  be  repealed  or  amended  or  new  by-laws 
may  be  adopted  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  of  the  cor- 
poration at  any  time.,, 


The  Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin,  commenting  on  the  New 
York  meeting  of  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs,  says: 

"Now  what  do  we  graduates  of  Harvard  mean  when  we 
say  that  Harvard  must  hold  its  position  as  a  national  university? 
We  mean  in  the  first  place  that  it  must  have  students  from  all 
over  the  country,  and  an  increasing  number  from  the  more  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  country.  That  is  not  all,  however.  We  mean 
also  that  the  country  at  large  shall  more  distinctly  recognize  the 
University  as  a  national  asset  and  a  national  responsibility.  It 
is  not  now,  and  we  hope  it  never  will  be,  the  only  national  uni- 
versity, for  there  are  other  universities  and  colleges  which  are 
making  invaluable  contributions  to  the  national  thought  and 
welfare.  But  the  country  must  recognize  that  the  influence  of 
Harvard,  like  that  of  the  others,  reaches  far  beyond  the  bound- 
aries of  any  single  region,  and  that  if  the  University  is  to  do  its 
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full  service  it  must  also  have  support  both  in  money  and  in  sym- 
pathetic interest  from  far  beyond  such  narrow  boundaries.  In 
recent  years  many  of  the  largest  gifts  to  the  University  have 
come  from  outside  of  Massachusetts  and  from  non-graduates, 
notably  so  in  the  case  of  the  Germanic  Museum  and  of  the  con- 
tributions to  the  Teachers'  Endowment  Fund  and  to  the  great 
Medical  School  undertaking.  These  gifts  testified  to  the  belief 
of  the  givers  that  Harvard  University  is  doing  a  national  work 
and  therefore  has  earned  national  support. 

"Harvard  College  is  now  in  need  of  such  general  and  gen- 
erous support.  The  scale  of  salaries  in  the  faculty  of  arts  and 
sciences  is  no  longer  as  high  as  the  corresponding  scale  in  some 
other  universities,  and  repeated  attempts  have  been  made  to 
draw  away  some  of  the  ablest  of  our  younger  men,  attempts 
fortified  by  offers  of  higher  salaries  than  can  now  be  promised 
at  Harvard  even  in  the  future.  So  far,  happily,  the  attempts 
have  been  in  vain ;  but  a  defensive  position  is  always  a  position 
of  danger,  and  the  University  needs  great  additions  to  its  fund 
in  order  to  be  on  comfortable  ground.  These  additions  are  now 
beyond  the  capacity  of  Boston,  which  has  so  long  carried  the 
chief  burden  of  supporting  the  University,  and  the  officers  of 
the  University  have  a  right  to  ask  for  aid  elsewhere. 

"Money  is  not  everything,  however,  and  the  University 
needs  sympathetic  interest  as  well  from  the  nation  at  large.  Even 
more  than  is  now  the  case,  the  affairs  and  the  policies  of  the 
oldest  and  most  important  university  in  the  country  should  be 
the  concern  of  the  whole  country.  Allegiance  to  state  and  local 
institutions  need  not  interfere  with  this  interest,  and,  indeed, 
should  strengthen  it,  for  Harvard  is  sending  out  a  steady  stream 
of  well-trained  younger  scholars  to  bring  fresh  blood  and 
strength  into  faculties  in  every  state  in  the  union.  Moreover, 
the  great  collections  of  the  library  and  the  museums,  and  the 
teaching  in  its  laboratories  are  constantly  drawing  scholars 
hither  from  all  over  the  country.  The  country  can  now  no  more 
get  along  without  Harvard  than  Harvard  can  get  along  without 
the  country.  Graduates  should  not  let  their  neighbors  escape 
from  a  due  share  in  this  active  interest,  especially  where  those 
neighbors  come  from  local  colleges  or  are  not  graduates  of  any 
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college.  Whether  they  like  it  or  not,  they  are  in  some  sense 
heirs  with  us,  and  it  should  be  seen  to  that  they  enter  into  their 
heritage  graciously  and  enthusiastically. ' ' 


President  Lowell  of  Harvard,  speaking  at  the  last  com- 
mencement day  exercises,  said  among  other  things : 

"Entirely  apart  from  what  we  have  received  by  an  increase 
of  income  on  the  McKay  endowment,  which  is  for  us  turned  in 
as  capital — apart  from  what  we  have  received  from  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  pensions  for  teachers,  and  for  reversions  not  yet 
available — we  have  received  during  the  year  $1,365,303.  "We 
have  received  for  the  Cancer  Hospital  $147,270.24;  for  other 
gifts  to  the  Medical  School  $126,635.71,  making  a  total  of  $273,- 
905.95;  for  the  Law  School,  $59,000;  for  the  School  of  Business 
Administration,  $150,357.88— $125,000  of  it  being  the  gift  of  Mr. 
Converse  for  founding  a  professorship  in  banking;  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  Gray  Herbarium  $46,500;  for  the  Museum  of  Com- 
parative Zoology,  $50,000;  for  the  freshman  dormitory  $331,- 
391.50 — this  is  not  the  amount  of  the  subscription,  but  the  amount 
actually  paid  in;  for  scholarships  and  fellowships  under  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  $153,822.24;  from  the  class  of 
1887,  $100,000;  from  the  class  of  1902,  a  scholarship  for  the 
coming  year;  and  for  miscellaneous  purposes  $200,025.43. 

' '  Now  it  may  seem  as  if  that  were  a  vast  sum.  But  we  are 
doing  a  very  large  work.  Whatever  our  resources,  we  are  al- 
ways doing  a  little  more  work  than  those  resources  warrant.  I 
remember  very  well  a  friend  of  mine,  when  we  were  in  college, 
saying  that  a  university  that  did  not  spend  the  whole  of  its  in- 
come was  not  doing  its  duty.  And  all  I  can  say  is,  while  that 
may  be  very  true,  it  is  rather  uncomfortable  for  those  who  are 
responsible  for  the  finances." 


The  rapid  expansion  of  vocational  training  is  indicated  by 
the  last  Bulletin  of  New  York  University  for  the  School  of  Com- 
merce, Accounts  and  Finance,  which  was  founded  in  1900.  The 
Bulletin  says  that  the  school  is  offering  courses  in  Finance,  Ac- 
counting, Business  and  Industrial  Methods  and  Organization, 
Commerce,  Advertising,  Trade  and  Transportation,  Fire  Insur- 
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ance  and  Journalism.  The  Bulletin  contains  the  following  ex- 
tract from  an  address  by  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  President  of  the 
National  City  Bank,  New  York  City : 

"The  changed  scope,  character,  and  methods  of  modern 
business  have  united  to  demand  men  with  a  training  superior  to 
anything  that  was  ever  needed  before,  as  the  successful  commer- 
cial leaders  of  the  future.  That  general  training  cannot  be  had 
in  the  highly  specialized  process  of  the  routine  work  of  the 
office.  The  practical  school  of  experience  is  too  wasteful  as  a 
teacher  of  general  principles.  There  will,  of  course,  be  the 
exceptional  man  who  will  come  up  through  that  routine  training 
and  dominate  his  field  by  the  force  of  his  intellect,  but  in  the 
main  the  new  conditions  of  affairs  demand  a  superior  training 
such  as  only  the  schools  can  give. ' ' 


Mrs.  Kussell  Sage  has  contributed  $50,000  to  the  Syracuse 
University,  Syracuse,  New  York,  for  its  Agricultural  College, 
in  memory  of  her  father,  Joseph  Slocum. 


*  Albert  R.  Wise,  S.  J. 

THEKE  IS  A  GOD. 
There  is  a  God ;  my  heart  it  knows, 
Nor  needs  the  thoughtful  soul's  assent. 
For  look !  The  scarlet  poppy  blows, 
The  asters  flame  with  circling  fire, 
The  golden  rod  has  reared  its  spire. 
There  is  a  God ;  my  soul  it  knows. 

The  skeptic  may  assault  my  trust 
With  weapons  forged  of  deadly  lies. 
But  look,  from  hidden  stores  of  dust, 
Yon  tree  has  drawn  a  tribute  rare. 
How  came  that  golden  apple  there? 
There  is  a  God,  believe  I  must. 

And  0,  through  every  night  and  day 
I  own  myself  His  pensioner. 
He  gives  me  life ;  He  guides  my  way ; 
He  heaps  my  hands  with  fruit  and  flower ; 
His  care  broods  o  'er  me  hour  by  hour. 
There  is  a  God;  none  can  gainsay. 

Joseph  B.  Egan,  Arts  '99. 


LIFE. 
Life's  Problems!    Who  can  read  aright  or  tell, 
Save  One  all-hidden  yet  all-seeing  eye. 
We  feel  the  tangled  skeins,  both  you  and  I, 
The  meeting  points  of  time  and  fortune's  spell, 
Which  course  with  us  from  birth  to  death's  sad  knell. 


*Professor  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  English  Literature  in  Freshman  Class: 
Professor  of  Public  Speaking,  Creighton  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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We  know  that  some,  angelic  grace  outvie, 
While  others  fall,  supinely  choose  to  lie 
Amid  forgotten  wrecks,  where  failures  dwell. 
Fate  sways  the  wand,  some  say,  and  all  must  yield 
To  it  their  ways,  their  deeds  and  even  life 
And  strive  their  mite  of  power  thus  to  wield — 
Advantage  gain  or  weakly  close  the  strife. 
Yet  life 's  solution  lies  within  the  soul ; 
Unstained,  the  task's  complete — success  is  whole. 


A  GROUP  OF  REVERIES. 


Idly  dreaming — sad — I  gaze 
In  the  firelight's  mellow  blaze 

As  it  gleams — 
As  the  golden  embers  glow 
Truant  memories  come  and  go — 

Golden  dreams. 
Backward  flows  the  tide  of  time — 
And  a  better,  fairer  clime 

I  can  see; 
'Tis  the  land  of  yesterday 
Where,  a  boy,  I  used  to  play 

Carelessly. 
Where  the  river's  gleam  of  blue 
Never  ceases  peeping  through 

Distant  trees; 
And  the  meadows  echo  long 
With  the  buzzing,  humming  song 

Of  the  bees. 
Up  the  dusty  wood-land  lane 
Where  the  hare-bell  blooms  in  vain 

By  the  mill; 
Stands  the  house  where  I  was  born 
Mid  the  briar  and  hawthorne 

On  the  hill. 
Still  the  honeysuckle  twines 
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Its  slender,  blooming  vines 

Round  the  door; 
And  the  morning  glory  climbs 
Up  across  the  lattice  blinds 

As  of  yore. 
0  could  I  but  feel  the  joy 
Of  a  care-free,  barefoot  boy 

Once  again; 
All  the  honors,  pleasures — aye 
All  that  precious  gold  can  buy 

I'd  disdain. 
But  alas !  it  cannot  be 
For  my  youth  was  lost  to  me 

Long  ago ; 
And  my  life  is,  well  I  know, 
Like  the  embers  ruddy  glow 

Burning  low. 

—J.  B.  Murphy,  Arts,  '15 


When  the  sunlight's  gentle  rays 
Softly  fall  on  floral  sprays 

Near  yon  stream; 
Then  a  vision  bright  is  seen 
Set  in  roses  verdure  green 

As  I  dream. 
'Tis  a  school  house  small  and  neat 
In  a  rustic  old  retreat 

In  the  vale ; 
And  the  children's  voices  clear 
Faintly  come  unto  my  ear 

From  the  dale. 
Lofty  hills  behind  it  rise 
Clad  in  bright  and  verdant  guise 

Of  the  May. 
In  the  vale  a  brook  flows  by 
Through  the  fields  of  corn  and  rye 

On  its  way. 
Purple  lilacs  now  in  bloom 
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Fill  the  air  with  sweet  perfume 

All  the  day; 
While  the  moaning  of  the  breeze 
Faint  is  heard  in  apple  trees 

As  they  sway. 
0  'er  the  land  now  creep  the  shades 
Of  the  eve  as  daylight  fades 

O'er  the  lake. 
And  a  dream  of  other  years 
Fainter  grows  and  disappears 

As  I  wake. 

— Raymond  0  'Donnell. 


All  alone  in  my  room  I  sit  to-night, 

As  the  wind  in  a  fitful  mood, 

Round  the  corners  and  eaves  in  a  hurried  flight, 

Casts  the  snow  in  a  scattered  flood. 

How  it  shifts 

Into  drifts 
As  it  whirls,  falling  fast 
From  the  cruel  arms  of  the  wintry  blast. 
I  can  see  its  cold  breath  on  the  window  pane, 
As  it  works  with  its  fingers  light, 
Here  a  star,  there  a  wood,  a  grassy  plain ; 

How  it  gleams 

In  the  beams 
As  the  fire  casts  its  glow 
And  twinkles  from  out  the  driven  snow. 
All  the  while,  as  it  works,  it  sings  its  song. 
"Pis  a  pitiful,  mournful  air; 
Yet  it  works  with  a  will  the  whole  night  long, 
Unloading  its  burden  fair. 

And  the  morn 

Newly  born 
With  its  rays  rosy  red, 
Gently  kisses  the  snow  in  its  billowy  bed. 


Dr.  E.  R.  Seasongood,  '10,  of 
Naper,  Nebraska,  returned  the 
latter  part  of  July  from  a  course 
of  post  graduate  work  in  surgery 
at  the  Cook  County  Hospital,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Dr.  Albert  F.  Tyler,  '07,  re- 
turned to  the  city  the  first  of 
August  from  Baltimore,  where  he 
had  spent  a  month  on  post  gradu- 
ate study  in  surgical  work  in 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  He  also 
attended  the  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  at  Atlan- 
tic City. 

College  spirit  among  the  stu- 
dents of  the  College  of  Dentistry 
has  resulted  in  the  forming  of  a 
Boosters'  Club,  whose  business  it 
shall  be  to  boost  for  the  university 
at  every  opportunity,  and  to  put 
forth  special  efforts  in  the  support 
of  athletics.  The  college  is  al- 
ready well  represented  on  the 
gridiron,  there  being  about  a 
dozen  dental  students  among  the 
candidates.  Dr.  Hamilton  will 
have  charge  of  the  club  and  ex- 
ecutive committees  of  three  have 
been  appointed  in  each  class.  The 
appointments  are :  Seniors,  James 
O'Neil,  William  Higgins,  and  J.  J. 
Sullivan;  Juniors,  Walter  Soren- 
son,  Roy  Allen  and  George  Car- 
roll; Freshmen,  Frank  Hauck,  El- 
mer Sampson  and  George  Andres. 

Dr.  R.  S.  Leadingham,  '07,  was 
married    early    in    August    to    a 


young  lady  of  New  Orleans.  Dr. 
Leadingham  and  wife  passed 
through  Omaha  on  their  way  to 
Sioux  City,  the  doctor's  home. 
They  will  leave  shortly  for  south- 
ern Korea,  where  they  will  engage 
in  medical  and  missionary  work. 

The  Senior  Class  of  the  College 
of  Dentistry  has  elected  the  fol- 
lowing class  officers :  Lyle  Ma- 
loney,  President ;  Harry  0  'Connor, 
Vice-President ;  George  Balderson, 
Secretary,  and  Benjamin  Haller, 
Treasurer. 

Dr.  P.  L.  Gillespie,  '01,  of  Wy- 
more,  Nebraska,  is  the  proud  fath- 
er of  a  new  baby  girl  who  arrived 
early  in  August. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Daniel 
Howard  Farrell,  Arts,  '10,  to  Miss 
Annette  Emma  Lady  took  place  on 
October  12th  at  St.  Cecelia's 
church,  Omaha,  at  10 :30,  and  was 
followed  by  a  reception  at  the 
home  of  the  bride's  parents  the 
same  afternoon  from  3  until  5 
o  'clock. 

The  regular  fall  handball  tour- 
naments at  the  College  of  Arts 
were  begun  in  September.  The 
Junior  league,  composed  of  stu- 
dents from  the  High  School  de- 
partment, will  play  two  games 
during  every  school  day  noon 
hour,  while  the  Senior  league  will 
play  three  games  every  evening 
after  school. 
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The  'Varsity  Glee  Club  held  its 
first  session  for  the  year  at  the 
club  rooms  in  the  Arts  Building 
on  the  evening  of  September  19th, 
there  being  about  fifty  men  pres- 
ent. A  number  of  alumni,  who 
have  taken  a  keen  interest  in  the 
Club,  attended  the  gathering  and 
an  impromptu  program  was  ren- 
dered in  which  numbers  were  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Thomas  J.  McShane, 
President;  Mr.  Thomas  Swift, 
Vice-President;  Mr.  Harry  V. 
Burkley  and  Mr.  Richard  T.  Ker- 
sey, Leader.  The  Club  had  as 
special  guests  Mr.  Edward  J.  Mc- 
Vann  and  Mr.  Charles  Garvey  of 
the  local  alumni,  and  Mr.  Fred- 
erick C.  Freemantel,  who  rendered 
a  number  of  songs,  accompanied 
at  the  piano  by  Professor  Jean 
Duffield.  Mr.  Harry  Disbrow,  who 
leaves  for  England  soon  to  study 
music,  also  favored  the  glee  men 
with  a  number  of  selections,  and 
Mr.  Herbert  Hoffman,  brother  of 
Mr.  A.  A.  Hoffman,  one  of  last 
year's  soloists,  rendered  a  number 
of  elocution  pieces.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  new  material  for  the 
club  of  unusually  high  quality, 
among  the  recruits  being  Mr.  L. 
G.  Thompson,  son  of  Hon.  W.  H. 
Thompson  of  Grand  Island,  and 
Mr.  D.  Kohler  of  Morris,  Minn.; 
Mr.  Thompson  is  a  student  in  the 
College  of  Law  and  Mr.  Kohler  in 
the  College  of  Medicine.  Both  are 
tenors  of  rich  quality  and  Mr. 
Thompson  has  studied  music  two 
years  in  Europe. 

Plans  were  perfected  for  a  trip 
through  Nebraska  in  addition  to 


the  formal  and  informal  concerts 
which  were  given  last  year.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  evening's 
business  and  entertainment  a 
spread  was  tendered  to  those  pres- 
ent by  Manager  Charles  Hamilton. 


A  new  grandstand,  accommo- 
dating 2,000  people  and  intended 
to  be  used  as  a  reserved  seat  sec- 
tion, has  just  been  completed  on 
the  University  campus.  The  struc- 
ture is  modeled  after  that  on  the 
University  of  Nebraska  grounds 
and  makes  the  combined  seating 
capacity  about  3,000.  The  bleach- 
ers, erected  two  years  ago,  proved 
to  be  inadequate  last  year  after 
the  Student  Fee  was  inaugurated 
and  the  growing  enrollment  of  the 
University,  coupled  with  the  large 
attendance  expected  from  the  city 
this  year,  made  the  additional  ac- 
commodations necessary.  The  foot- 
ball schedule  prepared  for  the  sea- 
son is  unusually  heavy  and  in- 
sures the  presence  of  a  number  of 
very  strong  teams. 

Coach  Miller  has  been  putting 
his  gridiron  warriors  through  stiff 
practice,  and  in  addition  to  con- 
siderable material  from  last  year's 
team,  he  has  found  a  number  of 
new  recruits  who  are  very  promis- 
ing. 

Following  is  the  schedule  for 
the  season : 

October  12,  Yankton  College,  at 
Omaha. 

October  19,  Marquette  Univers- 
ity, at  Omaha. 

October  26,  Morningside  Col- 
lege, at  Sioux  Cit^. 
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November  2,  St.  Louis  Univers- 
ity, at  Omaha. 

November  9,  University  of  Oma- 
ha, at  Omaha. 

November  16,  Tarkio  College,  at 
Omaha. 

Thanksgiving  Day,  University 
of  South  Dakota,  at  Omaha. 


The  University  recently  pur- 
chased the  furniture,  fixtures  and 
fittings  in  the  eight  court  rooms 
maintained  by  Douglas  County  in 
the  old  Court  House.  Most  of  the 
equipment  has  been  installed  at 
the  Law  School,  three  of  the 
judge's  benches  being  installed  in 
the  lecture  rooms  and  two  of  them 
in  the  court  rooms  maintained  by 
the  school.  The  large  cherry  bench 
and  most  of  the  furniture  former- 
ly in  Criminal  Court  Room  No.  1 
have  been  installed  in  the  school's 
Court  Room  No.  1.  This  bench 
has  a  very  interesting  history,  and 
during  the  twenty-five  years  that 
it  was  used  in  the  old  Court  House 
witnessed  many  famous  trials. 
From  it  most  of  the  murderers 
sentenced  to  death  in  Douglas 
County  heard  their  doom,  and  most 
of  the  memorial  exercises  held  for 
deceased  members  of  the  Douglas 
County  Bar  took  place  here. 
Through  a  strange  coincidence 
one  of  the  men  who  erected  the 
bench  was  subsequently  sentenced 
from  it  to  fifteen  years  in  the  pen- 
itentiary. In  the  school's  Court 
Room  No.  2  the  county  bench  has 
been  installed.  This  bench,  too, 
has  a  very  interesting  history,  as 
it  was  used  for  the  last  twenty-five 


years  in  lal  the  probate  proceed- 
ings for  Douglas  County.  The  es- 
tate of  the  late  Count  John  A. 
Creighton  was  probated  before  a 
judge  upon  this  bench. 

This  furniture  from  the  old 
Court  House  gives  the  College  of 
Law  probably  the  best  equipment 
in  the  United  States  for  Moot 
Court,  and  could  not  be  dupli- 
cated short  of  several  thousands 
of  dollars.  Apart  from  the  his- 
torical importance  of  the  benches, 
their  value  is  very  hard  to  esti- 
mate because  of  the  fact  that  the 
wood  of  which  they  are  made 
could  scarcely  be  obtained  today. 


That  Creighton 's  course  appeals 
to  an  increasing  number  of  young 
men  is  evidenced  from  this  year's 
enrollment,  which  promises  to  sur- 
pass all  previous  records.  In  the 
Colleges  of  Medicine,  Dentistry 
and  Pharmacy  the  entering  class 
is  by  far  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  the  schools.  The  College  of 
Law  shows  a  ten  per  cent  increase 
and  in  the  Oollege  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  the  unusually  large  num- 
ber of  High  School  graduates 
from  out  of  town  is  more  than 
noteworthy — it  is  significant  of 
the  University 's  constantly  widen- 
ing reach.  This  year  the  institu- 
tion numbers  among  its  student 
body  men  from  Brazil,  Russia, 
Korea,  Hawaii,  Armenia,  the  Phil- 
ippines, Denmark,  Germany,  Eng- 
land, Ireland  and  several  other 
European  countries.  About  half 
of  the  states  of  the  Union  are  rep- 
resented, students  coming  from  as 
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far  east  as  New  York,  west  from 
Washington,  south  from  Texas 
and  north  from  Minnesota. 

Not  a  few  in  the  professional 
schools  obtained  their  preliminary 
training  in  the  large  universities 
of  the  East  and  the  State  Universi- 
ties of  the  West.  Creighton  credits 
are  freely  accepted  by  the  uni- 
versities of  the  country  and  stu- 
dents who  have  made  their  pre- 
liminary studies  elsewhere  in  in- 
stitutions of  high  rank  are  accept- 
ed at  Creighton  with  full  credit 
for  work  done. 

The  University  endeavors  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  times  and  its 
various  departments  belong  to 
their  respective  National  Associa- 
tions. Educational  authorities, 
state  as  well  as  private,  every- 
where accord  Creighton  high  rank 
for  the  work  it  is  doing.  For  in- 
stance, the  Regents  of  New  York 
have  recently  given  the  Creighton 
College  of  Dentistry  the  highest 
rank  of  any  school  in  the  state, 
and  both  the  Medical  and  Law 
Schools  are  accorded  high  ratings. 
Many  of  the  Creighton  professors 
have  done  work  of  unusual  excel- 
lence in  the  field  of  research  and 
have  received  fitting  recognition 
from  learned  societies  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 


Among  the  new  arrivals  at  the 
University  are  Mr.  Pyeng  Yee  and 
Mr.  Albert  Ting  Akow.  The  for- 
mer is  a  native  of  Korea,  where 
he  made  several  years  of  study  at 
the  National  University  before 
coming  to  America.    He  will  take 


an  advanced  course  in  English  at 
Creighton.  Mr.  Ting  Akow  is 
from  Honolulu.  After  graduation 
at  the  well  known  college  of  Saint 
Louis,  in  that  city,  conducted  by 
the  Marist  brothers,  he  studied 
civil  engineering  for  two  years  at 
the  College  of  Hawaii,  and  has 
now  taken  up  the  study  of  medi- 
cine. 

Professor  William  F.  Rigge,  S. 
J.,  dean  of  science  at  Creighton, 
has  received  several  new  additions 
to  his  valuable  museum  at  the  Col- 
lege. The  principal  gift  is  a  posi- 
tion micrometer,  a  small  astro- 
nomical instrument  used  to  locate 
stars  with  the  greatest  possible  ac- 
curacy. This  instrument  is  the 
gift  of  the  Senior  class  of  last 
year,  which  gave  Professor  Rigge 
a  cash  present  of  $100,  asking  him 
to  do  with  it  as  he  wished. 

Other  donations  are  by  John 
Brennan,  high  school,  '13,  who 
gave  a  large  mastodon's  tooth 
which  he  found  twelve  years  ago 
in  the  Mississippi  river.  The  tooth 
is  in  good  condition,  the  enamel 
being  but  slightly  broken.  Thomas 
Martin,  high  school,  '12,  is  the 
donor  of  a  blackboard  globe,  a 
twelve-inch  globe  for  the  library, 
two  telescopes  and  opera  glasses. 

Dean  Paul  L.  Martin  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Law  addressed  the  Doug- 
las County  Teachers'  Institute  at 
the  Omaha  High  School  on  the 
morning  of  August  30th,  his  sub- 
ject being  "Service." 

Professor  Charles  F.  Crowley  of 
the  College  of  Medicine  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  American  Health 
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Association  a  delegate  to  the  In- 
ternational Congress  on  Hygiene, 
which  met  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
on  September  23rd  to  28th. 

Professor  J.  L.  McGreary,  who 
taught  in  the  College  of  Arts  from 
1893  to  1896,  subsequently  occu- 
pying the  chairs  of  Physics  and 
Astronomy  at  St.  Mary's  College 
and  St.  Louis  University  before 
going  to  the  Philippines  where  he 
was  Assistant  Director  of  the  fam- 
ous Manilla  Observatory,  has  re- 
cently been  appointed  on  the 
faculty  of  Loyola  University,  Chi- 
cago. 

The  Glass  of  1910,  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  held  a  reunion 
dinner  at  the  Hotel  Loyal,  Omaha, 
on  August  28th,  with  the  follow- 
ing members  present:  Messrs.  H. 
W.  Driscoll,  D.  H.  Farrell,  G.  A. 
Keyser,  J.  W.  Delehant,  J.  H. 
Murphy,  Ray  Farrell,  W.  H.  Scott, 
Ralph  Coad,  W.  H.  Quigley,  J.  R. 
Kleyla.  President  Magevney  and 
Professor  Rigge  were  present  as 
guests  of  honor,  both  responding 
briefly.  Mr.  Driscoll  was  toast- 
master,  and  the  responses  to  toasts 
were  as  follows:  "The  Past,"  W. 
H.  Quigley;  "The  Future,"  J.  W. 
Delehant.  Mr.  D.  Howard  Farrell 
was  re-elected  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  for  the  next  two  years. 

Professor  J.  A.  C.  Kennedy  of 
the  College  of  Law  attended  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  held  at  Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. 

Mr.  James  H.  Hanley,  '10,  pri- 
vate secretary  to  Congressman  C. 
0.    Lobeck,    has    returned    from 


Washington. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Thielen,  Law  '11, 
was  recently  married  to  Miss  Ava 
Shober  of  Spearfish,  Wyoming.  He 
subsequently  removed  to  Humph- 
rey, Nebraska,  where  he  has  taken 
Mr.  William  P.  Sternberg's  (Law 
'10)  office  for  the  practice  of  law. 

Mr.  William  P.  Sternberg,  Law 
'10,  is  now  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in  Omaha,  being  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Anson  H.  Bigelow, 
Law  '12,  with  offices  in  the  Oma- 
ha National  Bank  Building. 

Mr.  Harland  L.  Mossman,  Law 
'09,  who  was  formerly  superin- 
tendent of  schools  at  Sisseton, 
South  Dakota,  has  formed  an  as- 
sociation for  the  practice  of  law 
with  Messrs.  Montgomery,  Hall  & 
Young,  with  offices  in  the  Omaha 
National  Bank  Building. 

Mr.  Keith  W.  Edwards,  Law 
'08,  who  for  some  years  was  law 
clerk  in  charge  of  contests  in  the 
United  States  Land  Office  at  Fort 
Sumner,  New  Mexico,  has  re- 
signed to  take  up  the  practice  at 
Fort  Sumner. 

Drs.  Arthur  Doyle,  A  Boucher 
and  Lawrence  Kahnke,  Dental  '12, 
successfully  passed  the  Minnesota 
State  Board  examination  in  June, 
being  the  first  graduates  of 
Creighton  College  of  Dentistry  to 
apply  for  admission  in  Minnesota. 

"La  Prensa, "  a  Mexican  paper 
published  at  Monterey,  Mexico, 
contained  in  a  recent  number  a 
long  account  of  the  formation  of 
a  large  oil  company  at  Monterey 
by  Mr.  H.  Arthur  Houser,  who 
graduated    from    the    College    of 
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Arts  and  Sciences  in  the  Class  of 
1895,.  Mr.  Houser  has  been  in 
Mexico  for  seventeen  years  and 
has  achieved  marked  success  both 
in  his  mining  and  oil  operations. 

Extensive  improvements  have 
been  made  at  the  College  of  Medi- 
cine, including  the  division  of  sev- 
eral clinic  halls  into  small  rooms 
where  each  patient  will  be  attend- 
ed by  not  more  than  three  stu- 
dents, thus  insuring  privacy  to  the 
patients  as  well  as  the  maximum 
of  attention,  and  providing  for 
that  more  intensive  study  of  the 
cases  which  will  give  the  students 
better  training. 

A  new,  thoroughly  modern  elec- 
tric elevator  has  been  installed  for 
use  of  the  patients  in  the  Dental 
Infirmary. 

The  Freshman  and  Junior 
Dental  Laboratories  have  been 
renovated  and  provided  with  a 
new  system  of  ventilation  which 
will  insure  plenty  of  wholesome 
air. 

The  Omaha  Druggist  of  Septem- 
ber contained  a  photograph  of 
Professor  John  E.  O'Brien  of  the 
Creighton  College  of  Pharmacy, 
who  in  the  recent  Nebraska  State 
Pharmacy  Board  examinations 
scored  an  average  of  one  hundred 
per  cent. 

"Jap"  Tamisiea,  full-back  on 
last  year's  'Varsity  football  team, 
has  been  chosen  President  of  the 
Freshman  Class  in  the  College  of 
Medicine.  William  Keho  was 
elected  Vice-President;  Carl  Rus- 
sum,  Secretary;  Charlton  Jay, 
Treasurer. 


Mr.  Thomas  Norris,  Arts,  12, 
has  been  made  assistant  manager 
of  a  summer  resort  located  on 
Eaton's  ranch,  near  Wolf,  Wyo- 
ming. 

The  Phi  Beta  Pi  Medical  Fra- 
ternity gave  a  luncheon  and  smok- 
er at  the  University  Club  rooms 
early  in  September.  A  large  num- 
ber of  the  medical  students  were 
present  and  were  welcomed  by  the 
frat  men.  Short  talks  were  made 
by  Dr.  T.  T.  Harris,  Dr.  Joseph 
Uridel,  Dr.  T.  J.  Boler,  Dr. 
Charles  Needham,  Dr.  J.  T.  Loney, 
Dr.  C.  O.  Robinson  and  Dr.  J.  San- 
ders. 

On  Friday  evening,  September 
13th,  the  Senior  class  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy  entertained  the 
Juniors  with  a  smoker  and  pro- 
gram at  the  Edward  Creighton  In- 
stitute. The  hall  was  tastily  dec- 
orated with  pennants  and  ban- 
ners. Professor  Kreizinger  of  last 
year's  faculty  gave  a  short  talk 
to  the  students,  as  did  Mr.  T.  J. 
Leary  of  Council  Bluffs.  Mr.  J.  S. 
Smith,  President  of  the  Senior 
Class,  welcomed  the  Juniors,  and 
Mr.  Ted  Waggoner,  President  of 
the  Junior  Class,  responded.  The 
ladies  of  the  school  were  given  a 
box  party  at  the  Orpheum  the 
same  evening. 

The  first  session  of  the  Model 
House  of  the  College  of  Law  was 
held  on  the  evening  of  October 
16th,  and  of  the  Moot  Court  on 
the  evening  of  October  18th. 

Dr.  John  W.  Meehan,  '08,  re- 
cently passed  the  highest  examina- 
tion in  laboratory  work  at  Wash- 
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ington,  D.  C,  the  test  being  given 
by  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
Army,  with  which  Dr.  Meehan  has 
for  some  time  been  identified. 

One  of  the  best  signs  of  the 
times  for  Creighton  was  the  Clinic 
Week  for  the  university's  medical 
graduates  held  in  Omaha  during 
the  Ak-Sar-Ben  Carnival,  Septem- 
ber 26th  to  October  6th.  More 
than  five  hundred  copies  of  the 
following  circular  were  mailed  to 
Creighton  doctors: 

"Dear  Alumnus:  To  carry  out 
the  suggestions  of  our  annual 
meeting  held  April  25th,  a  busi- 
ness session  was  held  on  August 
18th,  at  which  we  decided  to  hold 
a  clinic  during  the  Ak-Sar-Ben 
festivities,  September  26th  to  Oc- 
tober 6th. 

' '  Our  plan  is  this :  For  the  doc- 
tors to  bring  in  medical,  surgical 
or  special  cases  who  are  unable  to 
pay  for  medical  services,  except 
that  they  are  expected  to  pay  the 
hospital  fee  of  seven  or  eight  dol- 
lars a  week  in  a  general  ward  or 
ten  to  twelve  dollars  for  the  pri- 
vate wards.  If  the  patient  enters 
a  general  ward  he  will  be  cared 
for  by  the  staff  physician,  if  in  the 
private  ward  the  attending  physi- 
cian or  any  one  to  whom  he  may 
assign  the  case.  The  physician 
bringing  in  patients  may  assure 
them  that  they  will  receive  the 
same  attention  as  pay  cases. 

"We  enclose  a  card  to  be  filled 
out,  stating  what  cases  you  may 
be  able  to  present  before  the  clinic. 
The  hospitals  at  our  disposal  are 
Douglas     County,     St.     Joseph's, 


Nicholas  Senn  and  Omaha  Gen- 
eral; other  hospitals  having 
Creighton  men  represented  in  the 
staff  are  Clarkson,  Wise  Memorial, 
Swedish  Mission  and  St.  Cather- 
ine 's.  If  you  have  no  clinical  ma- 
terial at  your  disposal  we  shall  be 
glad  to  have  you  with  us ;  in  fact, 
we  earnestly  urge  you  to  be  pres- 
ent. Other  schools  have  their  an- 
nual clinic  weeks,  why  not  Creigh- 
ton? We  expect  a  good  clinic 
every  forenoon,  and  plenty  of  en- 
tertainment in  the  afternoon  and 
evening. 

"Committee,    G.    Hahn,    C.    C. 
Criss,  R.  Eix." 


The  following  item  from  the 
Omaha  World-Herald  for  Sunday, 
September  22nd,  chronicles  a  re- 
cent honor  which  has  come  to  Dr. 
J.  S.  Foote,  Professor  of  Histology 
and  Pathology  in  the  College  of 
Medicine : 

"Dr.  J.  S.  Foote,  Professor  of 
Histology  at  Creighton  University, 
is  the  first  Omaha  man  to  be  hon- 
ored by  being  made  a  fellow  by 
the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science. 

"The  work  of  Dr.  Foote  as  a 
delver  into  the  mysteries  of  hist- 
ology and  biology  has  attracted 
wide  attention  among  scientists, 
by  whom  his  ideas  are  accepted 
as  high  authority.  The  fact  that 
Dr.  Foote  was  made  a  fellow  of 
the  society  is  not  generally  known, 
although  this  action  was  taken 
some  time  ago,  and  this  announce- 
ment will  be  news  to  his  Omaha 
friends  and  associates.    There  are 
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several  Omaha  men  who  are  mem- 
bers of  this  association,  but  Dr. 
Foote  is  the  only  man  elected  fel- 
low up  to  date  in  this  city.  The 
honor  is  bestowed  wherever  the 
society  thinks  unusual  achieve- 
ments for  science  have  been  at- 
tained." 


Carney,  Coe,  Nelson,  Balderson, 
Mason,  Parker,  Fritz,  Haller, 
Brugh  and  Solomon. 


Early  in  September  the  College 
of  Dentistry  gave  the  first  of  a 
series  of  informal  dancing  parties 
at  the  Omaha  Rod  and  Gun  Club 
which  was  attended  by  a  number 
of  alumni  and  under-graduates. 
The  hall  was  prettily  decorated 
for  the  occasion  with  college  pen- 
nants and  streamers  of  blue  and 
white,  the  college  colors.  During 
the  intermission  a  supper  was 
served  in  the  cafe.  Those  present 
were :  Misses  Young,  Peska, 
Johnson,  Swola,  Black,  Gauvreau, 
"Weaver,  0  'Neil,  Menefree, 
Dworak,  Winverton,  Cook, 
Wright,  Duffy,  White,  Booth, 
Donahue,  Sroufe,  Kelley,  Pflaster- 
er,  Whitnell,  O'Brien,  O'Neil,  Wil- 
liams, Kline,  Belknapp,  McCoron, 
Markowitz,  Remers,  Morrison, 
English,  Saunders,  Northrup, 
Busekist,  Rix,  Koch,  Sollars,  Sta- 
ples, McSparron.  Messrs.  Soren- 
son,  McCann,  Mowry,  McGrave, 
Taylor,  Doyle,  Gogherty,  Kelley, 
Kubitschek,  Carroll,  Taylor, 
Franking,  Lewis,  0  'Brien,  0  'Neill, 
Higgins,  Munsil,  Cartney,  Drake, 
Guttrey,  Bliss,  Johnson,  0  'Connor, 
Dendiget,  Maloney,  Loppnow, 
Kling,  Sorenson,  Edwards,  Mc- 
Monagle,  Houck,  Patton,  Holland, 
Scace,  Sampson,  Prexler,  Andres, 


The  following  notice  from  one 
of  the  local  dailies  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  Creighton  men: 

''Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emmanuel  A. 
Wurster  announce  the  engagement 
of  their  daughter,  Miss  Hattie 
Wurster,  to  Charles  D.  Beaton  of 
Omaha. 

''The  engagement  does  not  come 
as  a  complete  surprise,  as  Mr.  Bea- 
ton's trips  to  Milwaukee  have 
been  very  frequent  within  the  last 
year.  Miss  Wurster  has  never 
visited  Omaha,  but  has  been  in- 
vited to  be  one  of  the  ladies  of  the 
court  at  the  Ak-Sar-Ben  ball,  and 
will  reach  here  a  few  days  before 
that  time.  She  will  be  accompa- 
nied by  her  parents. 

''These  young  people  met  about 
a  year  ago  on  a  steamer  bound 
for  Europe.  They  spent  consider- 
able time  together  in  Europe,  and 
the  engagement  is  the  culmina- 
tion. The  wedding  date  is  not 
positively  set,  but  will  probably 
be  in  November. 

"Miss  Wurster  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  stunning  blonde,  with 
exquisite  coloring.  Her  family  is 
reputed  to  be  worth  several  mil- 
lions." 


The  Rice  Institute,  founded  by 
William  Marsh  Rice  at  Houston, 
Texas,  with  a  foundation  of  ten 
millions  of  dollars,  was  formally 
dedicated  on  October  10th,  11th 
and   12th.    The    dedication   exer- 
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cises  were  very  elaborate  and  rep- 
resentatives from  most  of  the  im- 
portant American  universities,  as 
well  as  from  European  schools, 
were  in  attendance.  The  occasion 
brought  together  a  notable  group 
of  scholars  and  professors.  Creigh- 
ton  University  received  an  invita- 
tion to  be  represented  and  Dr.  A. 
H.  Hippie,  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Dentistry,  was  the  University's 
delegate. 


Professor  Herbert  F.  Gerald,  M. 
D.,  a  Harvard  man  and  graduate 
of  Tuft's  College,  Boston,  and 
Professor  of  Pharmacy  in  the  Bos- 
ton College  of  Pharmacy  for  the 
past  few  years,  has  been  added  to 
the  staff  of  the  College  of  Phar- 
macy, as  also  has  Professor  I.  Cur- 
tis Arledge,  formerly  assistant  to 
Professor  Kreamer  of  the  Phila- 
delphia College  of  Pharmacy. 
These  additions  to  the  teaching 
staff  at  Creighton  have  been  made 
necessary  because  of  the  increased 
attendance — the  largest  entering 
class  in  the  history  of  the  school 
being  now  registered. 


Right  Reverend  Patrick  A.  Mc- 
Govern,  Bishop  of  Cheyenne,  who 
graduated  from  the  College  of 
Arts  with  its  first  class,  that  for 
the  year  1891,  is  rapidly  recover- 
ing from  the  effects  of  his  recent 
serious  operation  at  St.  Cather- 
ine's Hospital,  Omaha.  The  Bishop 
has  been  suffering  for  some  time 
from  a  nervous  breakdown,  which 
necessitated  his  going  to  the  hos- 
pital several  weeks  ago  for  rest 


and  observation.  His  physicians 
concluded  that  an  operation  was 
necessary  and  though  he  was  much 
weakened  he  stood  the  strain  well 
and  prospects  are  bright  for  his 
early  return  to  his  diocese. 


Dr.  Martin  Fisher,  Professor  of 
Physiology  in  the  Cincinnati  Uni- 
versity Medical  College,  gave  a 
lecture  to  the  Creighton  Seniors 
and  a  number  of  visiting  doctors 
in  the  surgical  amphitheater  at  St. 
Joseph's  Hospital  on  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 23rd.  Dr.  Fisher  was  a 
guest  of  Professor  Dunn  while  in 
the  city  and  expressed  himself  as 
much  pleased  with  what  he  saw  of 
Creighton 's  equipment. 


Mr.  Maurice  Donegan,  Arts 
'95,  visited  Omaha  friends  during 
the  latter  part  of  September.  Mr. 
Donegan  has  been  City  Attorney 
of  Davenport,  Iowa,  for  several 
years  and  is  at  present  candidate 
for  judge  of  the  District  Court. 

Mr.  James  M.  Lanigan,  Law  '10, 
was  an  Omaha  visitor  during  Ak- 
Sar-Ben  week. 

Mr.  Joseph  Donnelly,  Arts  '97, 
visited  Omaha  friends  during  the 
last  week  in  September. 

Mr.  Joseph  B.  Egan,  Arts  '99, 
Sub-Master  in  the  Washington 
Grammar  School,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, recently  returned  from 
a  vacation  spent  in  the  Canadian 
wilds.  Mr.  Egan  has  just  com- 
pleted a  novel  entitled  "  Slaves  of 
the  Beaten  Path,"  which  will  be 
published  soon. 

In  the  Physics  Lecture  Room  of 
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the  College  of  Arts  the  table  has 
been  enlarged  to  nearly  twice  its 
former  size,  measuring  now  3x20 
feet.  This  will  permit  placing 
more  instruments  upon  it,  as  well 
as  showing  the  experiments  to 
better  advantage.  The  incon- 
venient loose  chairs  that  formed 
the  last  row  of  seats  have  been 
replaced  by  opera  seats  screwed 
down  to  the  floor  and  of  a  pattern 
closely  resembling  those  already 
present.  This  arrangement  now 
furnishes  permanent  seating 
capacity  for  seventy-seven  per- 
sons. 

A  boosters'  club  to  promote  the 
interests  of  outdoor  basketball  has 
been  formed  and  a  basketball  or- 
ganization completed.  Earl  Tor- 
rey  was  chosen  president,  Jerry 
Murphy,  secretary,  and  Arthur 
Dailey,  treasurer.  Because  of  the 
difference  in  the  size  of  the  stu- 
dents, two  leagues  of  six  teams 
have  been  formed. 

The  students  of  the  Medical  Col- 
lege have  formed  a  dancing  club, 
and  will  give  a  series  of  five 
dances  during  the  winter  at  Cham- 
bers'.  Guy  Van  Scoyoc  is  presi- 
dent; C.  B.  Edwards,  vice-presi- 
dent; J.  J.  Young,  treasurer,  and 
Carl  Russum,  secretary. 

The  Senior  and  Freshman 
classes  of  the  Pharmacy  College 
have  elected  the  following  officers 
for  the  \ear:  Seniors,  president, 
Clyde  Smith ;  vice-president, 
Frank  Skomol;  secretary  and 
treasurer,  James  Foley.  Fresh- 
men, president,  W.  Wagner;  vice- 
president,  William  Miller;  secre- 


tary-treasurer, J.  McLease. 

Following  is  the  program  of  the 
Alumni  Clinic  of  the  College  of 
Medicine,  held  September  30th  to 
October  4th: 

Monday,  September  30th. 

St.  Joseph's  Hospital. 
8 :15  A.  M.  to  9 :30  A.  M.— Medi- 
cine, Dr.  A.  D.  Dunn. 

1.  Two  Cases  of  Pituitary  Dis- 
ease. 

2.  One  Case  of  Abdominal  Pain 
— tabes. 

9:30  A.  M.  to  12  M.— Surgery, 
Dr.  C.  C.  Allison. 

1.  Operation  Secondary  Appen- 
dix. 

2.  Amputation  of  Finger. 

3.  Osteomyelitis. 

4.  Leg  Ulcer. 

5.  Hernia. 

Tuesday,  October  1st. 
9  A.  M.  to  10 :30  A.  M.— Clinical 
Pathology,  Dr.  H.  Wightman. 
1.  Hydrocephalus     and     Spina- 

bifida. 
10 :30  A.  M.  to  12  M.— Gynecol- 
ogy, Dr.  R.  Rix. 

1.  Chronic  Pelvic  Inflammatory 
Disease. 

Wednesday,  October  2nd. 
9  A.  M.  to  10:30  A.  M.— Eye, 
Ear,  Nose  and  Throat,  Drs.  Bryant 
and  Bushman. 

Thursday,  October  3rd. 
9  A.  M.  to  10 :30  A.  M.— -X-Ray, 
Dr.  A.  F.  Tyler. 

1.  Myeloma  of  Humerus,  Patho- 
logical Fracture.    - 

2.  Acromegaly,    Showing    Sella 
Turcica. 

3.  Aneurism  of  Thoracic  Aotra. 
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4.  Pus  in  Left  Frontal  and  Eth- 
moidal Sinuses. 

5.  Stone  in  Kidney. 

6.  Fractures  of  all  descriptions. 
10  :30  A.  M.  to  12  M.— Surgery, 

Dr.  J.  P.  Lord. 

1.  Oesophageal   Stricture — Gas- 
trostomy Result. 

2.  Bone     Transplantation — Ex- 
hibit. 

3.  Cerebral  Diplegia — Post  Op- 
erative. 

4.  Amputation,     Carcinomatous 
Breast. 

5.  Operation,     Hare     Lip     and 
Cleft  Palate. 

6.  Skin  Grafting.     Result— Ex- 
hibition of  Apparatus. 

Friday,  October  4th. 

9  A.  M.  to  10 :30  A.  M.— Medi- 
cine, Dr.  B.  M.  Riley. 

10  :30  A.  M.  to  12  M.— Surgery, 
Dr.  H.  P.  Hamilton. 


Mr.  Hugh  J,  Boyle,  Law  '10, 
now  practicing  with  his  brother 
John,  Law  '10,  at  O'Neill,  Nebras- 
ka, recently  brought  his  brother 
Wilfred  to  the  Law  school,  where 
he  is  enrolled  in  the  Freshman 
Class. 

The  Omaha  Sunday  Bee  for  Oc- 
tober 6th  contained  a  splendid 
half-page  picture  of  the  'Varsity 
football  team,  and  a  very  compli- 
mentary write-up  of  the  game 
played  on  October  5th  with  the 
warriors  from  the  Kearney  State 
Normal  School  in  which  Creigh- 
ton  won  by  a  score  of  16  to  3.  The 
same  paper  speaks  well  of  the 
Creighton  High  School  team  which 


was  defeated  on  the  same  day  by 
the  Omaha  High  School  lads,  the 
score  being  12  to  4. 

The  formal  dedication  of  the 
new  grandstand  on  the  campus  oc- 
curred on  Saturday,  October  12th, 
when  Mayor  Dahlman  and  the 
City  Commissioners  were  present 
as  guests  of  honor.  The  Mayor 
kicked  the  first  ball. 

This  year  the  'Varsity  Debates 
which  have  heretofore  been  open 
only  to  the  law  men  will  be  thrown 
open  to  all  of  the  students  in  the 
university. 

The  medical  Freshmen  have 
commenced  dissection  under  the 
guidance  of  Professor  Wightman, 

A  new  lighting  system  has  been 
installed  in  the  Dental  Infirmary, 
additional  illumination  being  nec- 
essary because  of  the  increased 
number  of  students  for  whom  ac- 
commodation must  be  found.  The 
dental  enrollment,  the  largest  of 
any  school  in  Nebraska,  is  now 
106  as  compared  with  82  last  year. 
This  growth  has  also  necessitated 
numerous  improvements  and  ex- 
tensions in  the  laboratories,  one  of 
the  most  recent  being  a  new  ar- 
rangement of  a  motor  for  driving 
a  line  shaft  which  furnishes  power 
for  the  lathes  in  the  Freshman 
and  Junior  laboratories. 

Mr.  Neil  H.  Mapes,  Law  '10, 
visited  the  school  on  October  6th. 
He  is  practicing  at  Schuyler. 

Mr.  Joseph  McCarville,  Arts  '99, 
of  Moorland,  Iowa,  was  an  Omaha 
visitor  during  Ak-Sar-Ben  week. 

Mr.  Carl  J.  Aldrich,  Law  '12, 
called  at  the  school  early  in  Octo- 
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ber.    He  is  practicing  at  Decatur, 
Nebraska. 

The  university  dramatic  club 
has  elected  the  following  officers 
for  the  year:  President,  Stephen 
Dierenger;  Vice  President,  Ra- 
phael Hamilton;  Secretary,  Ches- 
ter Wells;  Treasurer,  Ernest  P. 
Simmons ;  Critics,  William  Flaher- 
ty, Preston  McAvoy  and  Arthur 
Dailey. 

The  Oratorical  Association  of 
the  College  of  Arts  which  will  be 
in  charge  of  Professor  I.  H.  Bos- 
set  has  elected  the  following  offi- 
cers: Vice  President,  Preston 
McAvoy ;  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, Paul  Harrington;  Recording 
Secretary,  Carlisle  Lentz;  Treas- 
urer, Romeo  La  Porte ;  Committee 
on  Debates,  Ernest  Simmons, 
Charles  McEniry  and  Francis  Mc- 
Dermott ;  Absentee  Committee, 
John  Moore,  Francis  Barrett ;  Cen- 
sors, Alexander  Jamieson  and 
William  Kelly. 

The  enrollment  of  the  university 
is  now  1,007  as  compared  with  922 
at  this  time  last  year. 

One  of  the  recent  arrivals  in  the 
law  school  is  Mr.  Howard  L. 
Grace,  who  comes  from  Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

The  two  new  court  rooms  and 
the  new  library  of  the  law  school 
have  been  thrown  open  for  use. 
They  are  the  marvel  of  all  who  see 
them. 

A  post  graduate  course  in  ad- 
vanced English  has  been  organ- 
ized in  which  fourteen  Creighton 
A.  B.'s  have  enrolled.  Professor 
Kinsella  will  have  charge. 


President  Magevney  is  in  In- 
dianapolis on  business. 

A  challenge  has  been  received 
from  the  debating  society  of 
Washburn  College  of  Law,  located 
at  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Long,  12,  interne  at 
St.  James'  Hospital,  Butte,  Mon- 
tana, attained  the  highest  average 
in  the  examination  given  recently 
at  Helena,  by  the  Montana  State 
Board. 

Dr.  Monte  Stern,  '08,  recently 
won  an  interneship  in  a  competi- 
tive examination  held  in  the  Ger- 
man language  at  Vienna,  Austria. 

Under  the  new  schedule  the 
Juniors  have  medical  and  surgical 
clinic  daily  in  sections.  The 
Senior  class. has  also  been  divided 
into  sections  and  now  has  a  daily 
clinic  covering  advanced  work  in 
both  medicine  and  surgery. 


The  most  notable  event  in  the 
University  for  many  a  month  was 
the  visit  paid  the  institution  on 
Saturday,  October  5,th,  by  Honor- 
able Woodrow  Wilson,  Governor 
of  New  Jersey  and  Democratic 
candidate  for  the  presidency. 
Promptly  at  10 :30  A.  M.  the  long 
line  of  automobiles  escorting  the 
distinguished  guest  drew  up  in 
front  of  the  auditorium  and  the 
governor  alighted  accompanied  by 
Honorable  Charles  W.  Bryan, 
brother  of  William  Jennings; 
Honorable  William  H.  Thompson, 
Chairman  of  the  Nebraska  State 
Central  Committee ;  Honorable 
Joseph  W.  Woodrough,  President 
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of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  League 
of  Nebraska,  and  Honorable  C.  J. 
Smyth,  an  alumnus  of  Creighton, 
ex-Attorney  General  of  Nebraska 
and  presiding  officer  at  the  audi- 
torium exercises.  The  Governor 
was  presented  to  President  Magev- 
ney,  and  with  his  party  immediate- 
ly made  his  way  down  the  center 
aisle  of  the  house  preceded  by  the 
President,  the  audience  which 
filled  every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
structure  making  the  welkin  fair- 
ly ring  with  their  plaudits.  As 
soon  as  Mr.  Wilson  and  those  with 
him  were  seated  on  the  stage  the 
'Varsity  Glee  Club  sang  with  ex- 
quisite finish  the  Princeton  song, 
"Old  Nassau,"  ending  with  a 
Princeton  yell  that  brought  smiles 
of  approval  to  the  guest  of  the  oc- 
casion. The  auditorium  was  elab- 
orately decked  with  the  orange 
and  black  of  Princeton  interwoven 
with  Oreighton's  blue  and  white. 
The  national  flag  was  displayed 
conspicuously  at  many  points  of 
vantage,  and  the  stage  was  a  verit- 
able bower  of  palms  and  potted 
plants.  The  members  of  the 
faculty  and  the  invited  guests  oc- 
cupied seats  in  the  front  of  the 
theatre  and  the  students  of  the 
various  colleges  filled  the  remain- 
ing space  on  both  floors  to  the 
point  of  suffocation.  When  Hon- 
orable C.  J.  Smyth  stepped  to  the 
front  of  the  stage  he  was  greeted 
with  loud  applause  which  was  re- 
peated as  he  made  one  telling  ref- 
erence after  another  to  the  traits 
which  have  made  Mr.  Wilson  a 
marked  man.    At  the  close  of  his 


remarks  Mr.  Smyth  introduced 
President  Magevney  whose  ap- 
pearance was  the  signal  for  a  dem- 
onstration which  ceased  only  when 
he  commenced  his  words  of  wel- 
come to  the  guest  of  the  morning. 
As  he  recounted  Mr.  Wilson's 
service  to  the  cause  of  education, 
and  spoke  of  the  strength,  of  pur- 
pose which  had  characterized  his 
conduct  the  applause  was  deafen- 
ing, and  when  at  last  he  formally 
introduced  the  Governor  the  as- 
sembled audience  arose  and  as  one 
man,  cheering,  clapping,  yelling  in 
unmistabable  approval  of  the 
president 's  praise.  Mr.  Wilson  was 
visibly  affected  by  the  scene  and 
his  words  of  appreciation  came 
spontaneously  from  a  heart  full  of 
joy.  In  the  beginning  he  spoke 
slowly,  but  as  he  warmed  to  his 
subject  his  words  came  faster  until 
his  hearers  were  fairly  carried 
away  by  his  apt  expression  of 
lofty  ideas.  His  address  was  in- 
terrupted by  frequent  applause 
and  when  he  closed  the  Glee  Club 
gave  the  Princeton  yell  with  a  vim 
which  impelled  Mr.  Wilson  to 
quickly  voice  his  thanks.  As  he 
and  his  party  passed  out  the 
Creighton  yells  were  given  by  the 
audience  with  a  precision  and  a 
fervor  which  spoke  clearer  than 
studied  phrase  the  appreciation 
felt  by  the  assembled  throng  for 
the  visit  which  the  busy  candidate 
had  been  good  enough  to  pay  the 
university.  Presidential  candi- 
dates have  seldom  put  Creighton 
on  their  itinerary,  but  in  the  light 
of  Governor  Wilson's  hearty  re- 
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eeption  it  goes  without  saying  that 
the  university's  influence  has  at 
last  reached  a  point  which  makes 
it  wise  for  local  managers  of 
national  campaigns  to  reckon  with 
a  factor  which  has  sometimes  been 
underestimated  in  the  past.  The 
Governor  delivered  seven  speeches 
in  Omaha,  but  the  Omaha  Daily 
News  significantly  remarked :  "  Of 
all  the  greetings  given  Governor 
Wilson  by  the  people  of  Omaha 
today,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 


one  given  by  the  students  of 
Creighton  pleased  him  most."  The 
affair  was  a  triumph  of  careful 
management  and  organization, 
students,  alumni  and  faculty  par- 
ticipating with  a  zeal  which  be- 
spoke their  appreciation  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  occasion,  and  of 
the  importance  of  showing  what 
could  be  accomplished  by  united 
effort.  That  success  had  crowned 
the  attempt  was  glory  and  recom- 
pense enough  for  all. 


